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POLICE MATRONS. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Much interest has been manifested io 
last year’s movement for police matrons, 
and its results. As will be remembered, 
efforts for theiremployment in Boston had 
been made prior to 1883. In that year and 
the next, appeals were made to the Board 
of Police, City Government, and State Leg- 
islature by the Moral Education Associa- 
tion and its friends. Early in November, 
1886, the Befriending Committee of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
started upon another attempt for this 
worthy purpose, by application first to the 
Board of Police, who replied that even 
should they be thought necessary, the want 
of an appropriation from the City Govern- 
ment would prevent the employment of 
police matrons. Application was then 
made to the Mayor, who recommended the 
measure to the Board of Aldermen. It was 
not yotil January that any reply was re- 
ceived, and then an adverse one from the 
new City Government. Still courageous, 
the Befriending Committee determined to 
push the measure and to include in its 
benefits the other large cities of Massachu- 
setts; for, if the labors and anxieties of 
another appeal to the Legislature were to 
be undertaken—and there were those upon 
this committee who had been in the earlier 
work—why not spare these to others, it 
was thought, and compass the multiplied 
benefits in this venture? ‘Then the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, in con- 
currence with the Moral Education Asso- 
ciation, the Women’s Press Assciation, 
which had been anxious to aid and wait- 
ing, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and other organizations of women, 
also many physicians, clergymen and 
others, petitioned the Legislature. ‘To one 
of its representatives, Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
the success of the bill and its passage were 
largely due. 

This bill as originally drawn, asked for 
matrons in police stations in Boston. It 
was known that in Chicago, because of ac- 
knowledged good results, the number of 
police matrons had been increased to ten; 
two for each of five central stations; one 
to be in constant attendance; all women 
under arrest being taken to one of the five 
stations. 

Opposition having been raised by the 
Board of Police and a few remonstrants to 
a similar method for Boston, in order that 
some good might the more surely accrue 
‘from efforts made, and with previous de- 
feats in memory, among other concessions 
it was deemed advisable that, instead of 
police matrons In stations as would be prou- 
vided in its outlying districts, it should be 
substituted that “in the city of Boston 
the Board of Police shall establish within 
three months after the passage of this act 
and shall maintain a house of detention for 
the reception and confinement of women 
under arrest; and for that purpose, said 
board shall have the authority to hire, 
lease, alter and arrange a building or build- 
ings, and to fit up the same ina suitable 
manner.” 

The Board of Police could not legally 
employ matrons until an appropriation for 
this purpose was made by the City Govern- 
ment. In order to get this, after patient 
waiting, a writ of mandamus was served 
which brought it about. ‘'hen the Board 
of Police appointed matrons; one each for 
West Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, South Bos- 
ton, East Boston and Charlestown, these 
“recommended therefor in writing by at 
least ten women in good standing.” ‘This 
is the law also regarding police matrons 
appointed in the eight other large cities in 
Massachusetts, and they must be “‘residenis 
of the city in which the appointment is 
made.” For the house of detention the 
matrons must be ‘trecommended by at 
least twenty-five women of good standing, 
residents of the city of Boston.” This or- 
ganized company of responsible women, 
some of the best known and respected in 
the city, have ready for selection and ap- 
pointment by the Board of Police a list of 
applicants whom they each have recom- 
mended. But where is the house of deten- 
tion? There is none, nor is there one more 
police matron employed in Boston proper 
than there was six years ago,—one at the 
Tombs during certain hours of the day and 
early evening, with lengthened hours if 
thought necessary. 

The Board of Police has certainly been 
very polite during frequent interviews, 
and kind in replies to questions and in giv- 
ing reasons for inaction in this regard 
when told of outside criticisms. . It de- 
clares that it has been unable to obtain a 
building or buildings for a house of deten- 
tion. Attempts have been made for several 
owned by the city, notably unused school- 
houses. After one of these had been grant- 
ed, property-owners in the vicinity suc- 
cessfully remonstrated. There is now 
pending before the Committee on Public 
Buildings a petition for the use of a school- 
house on Hudson Street. 

The chairman of the Board of Police 
says that a portion of the new court house 
is to be used as a house of detention, and 


that if, possibly, this section may be fin- 
ished within a year, the Tombs can be 
utilized as such in the meantime, with an 
additional mutron. This with other sta- 
tions in Boston proper, as many as should 
be found necessary, was the original par- 
pose of those who petitioned, a year and a 
half ago. May the future prove the wis- 
dom of those who counselled otherwise! 
but who can estimate the intermediate op- 
portunities for good or evil? 

It appears that no appropriation has yet 
been made by the City Government for the 
house of detention. Such had been con- 
fidently expected on or near the first of 
May, the beginning of the new financial 
year. The present relation of the two 
branches and consequent cessation of all 
payments by the City Government must 
now account for delay. 

Of the eight other cities of Massachu- 
setts having a population of over 30,000 
inhabitants: Worcester employed for the 
first§time, in May last, a police matron at 
$500 rer annum. ‘All female prisoners 
are committed to her headquarters at the 
central station, which is to be better fitted 
up for the purpose.” 

Lowell employs one police matron at an 
annual salary of $400. ‘All women are 
under her charge when deemed necessary 
by the chief, who speaks highly of the em- 
ployment of a matron.” 

In Cambridge the law in regard to police 
matrons was put in operation immediately 
after its passage; one in each of three 
widely-separated stations, at $4.a week for 
each. ‘*The few arrested women are put 
under their charge and remain so during 
their arrest. ‘The law has been beneficial, 
and is wise and humane in its purposes.” 

In Lynn, previous to the passage of the 
law, a woman had been called to attend 
arrested women ; but a matron, whois con- 
sidered very suitable, is now employed at 
$400 a year, and holds herself in readiness 
to report at the station whenever called 
upon, day or night.” 

From Springfield is reported, ‘‘Number 
of arrests small; one police matron em- 
ployed at a salary of $200 a year; ‘‘an 
efficient, intelligent matron, heartily en- 
dorsed by the best women interested in the 
welfare of women.” It may not be out of 
place here to quote from the law: ‘A po- 
lice matron shall receive a reasonable sal- 
ary or pay, which shall be fixed by the au- 
thority appointing her.” 

New Bedford employs a police matron 
at a salary of $500 a year. None had been 
employed before the passage of the law in 
this city, or, excepting Lynn, in any other 
of the eight cities, as far as known, Fall 
River and Lawrence not responding to any 
inquiries. CAROLINE A. KENNARD. 

Brookline. May 11, 1888. 


“BENEFIT OF CLERGY.” 





BY HON. AMASA EATON. 


The potent influence of feudalism had 
much to do with the harsh and narrow 
views of the old law as to the right of 
women to own real estate—the principal 
kind of property in existence at that time. 
The essence of feudalism was the render- 
ing of personul, generally military, service 
to a superior, in return for real estate held 
of him, and as women could not render 
these services, they could not acquire or 
hold such property. 

There is still another feature of the old 
common law that told fearfully against 
women,—the ‘benefit of clergy,” as it was 
called; a privilege extended to the clergy, 
under which they could claim a right to 
trial by an ecclesiastical court, instead of 
the ordinary court, in case of violation of 
any law by aclergyman. The result was 
agreat abuse, and for many offences the 
clergy never were brought to trial. 

The ability to read was then rare, when 
education was rare, anda man who could 
read was almost necessarily a clergyman. 
It finally came to be the rule that any one 
who could read, upon being indicted, 
pleaded his benefit of clergy, and whether 
of the clergy or not, his ability to read 
would cause the immediate dismissal of 
his case from the court of law in which he 
was indicted. But women were not of the 
clergy, and therefore, whether they could 
read or not, they were debarred this priv- 
ilege. When we remember the great 
number of what we now consider small 
offences, which were then punished as 
capital crimes, we can see how fearfully 
this provision told against women. 

In time, the progress of learning, in 
consequence of the discovery of printing 
and the increase of education, practically 
gave immunity to a large number of 
offenders. It was then ordained, by a 
statute passed in the fourth year of Henry 
VIL., that a layman could plead this priv- 
ilege but once, and on the conviction for 
the first offence he should not be punished 
but should be burned with a hot iron in 
the brawn of the left thumb, so that he 
might be known if convicted a second 
time. But this did not apply to women; 





a woman was not exempt from the full 





measure of punishment for the first of- 
fence. Thos for many trivial offences 
women at Once suffered death, but men 
were exempt for the first offence, except 
that they were branded as explained, 
in order that they might not claim a 
second time that this was their first 
offence. 

This continued to be the state of the 
law until the twenty-first year of the reign 
of James I., when a statute was passed 
specifying what offences shall be punished 
with less than capital punishment. The 
preamble of the statutes explicitly states 
that many women suffered death for slight 
causes. The statute was designed to rem- 
edy this evil, and it enacted that women 
convicted of simple larcenies, under the 
value of ten shillings, should be burned in 
the hand and should be whipped, stocked 
and imprisoned for a period not exceeding 
one year. This was our ancestors’ idea of 
a mitigated form of punishment for light 
oftences! This provision concerning the 
whipping of women remained on the 
English statute book until 1820, and it 
was not until 1827 that benefit of clergy 
was abolished in England. 


~~. 
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THE BUFFALO WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL UNION. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union of Buffalo was held on Tuesday 
evening, May 10, in their pleasant home, 
No. 25 Niagara Square. 

Four years ago the name of the Union 
was scarcely known in the community. 
To-day it is a source of almost unmeas- 
ured good. Though it is no secret that 
the influences of the Union are wide reach- 
ing, it is doubtful whether even the offi- 
cers realized how much was being accom- 
plished until the results of the year were 
condensed into the several reports. 

While the Union has doubtless achieved 
more than did ever any other organization 
of women in the same length of time, it is 
by no means satisfied with its record, or 
willing to rest on its oars, and plans are 
already on foot for the enlargement of its 
sphere of usefulness. In no one matter is 
the Union consulted more than in that of 
employment. Gentlewomen in reduced 
circumstances, girls unexpectedly thrown 
on their own resources, not once but many 
times a day present themselves at the 
doors of the Union, asking to be helped to 
a position, and to the familiar question, 
‘““What can you do?” comes the answer, 
“Nothing well; I never expected to earn 
my living.” These cases, which come be- 
fore us constantly, demonstrate very for- 
cibly the need of industrial schools in 
every city and town, where girls may be 
taught, equally with boys, to do one thing 
and do it well. Every day women are left 
helpless not only as to the wherewithal to 
sustain life, but utterly without resources 
within themselves to earn it. All such 
who apply to the Union are advised and 
helped, and would space permit, interest- 
ing accounts might be given of many who 
have been helped to find their ‘‘one talent” 
and to use it. 

‘The kitchen-garden is slowly but surely 
solving the domestic-servant problem. 
After hearing the report of the chairman, 
telling how eager and interested the pupils 
were, and how, far from shirking the tasks 
set them, the fiercest quarrels waged were 
for precedence at the dish-pan, our imag- 
inations immediately leaped forward to 
the time when, given kitchen gardens 
enough, the house-servant question should 
be, once and for all, satisfactorily settled. 

Two Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Unions claim the Buffalo Union as 
their godmother. One at Dunkirk, N. Y., 
and one at Cedar Rapids, Ia. Both were 
organized during the past winter. One of 
the most important among the many good 
works accomplished during the past year 
war securing the appointment of two 
women on the Board of Managers of the 
State Asylum for the Insane in this city. 

Let me quote a few lines from the open- 
ing address of our worthy president, Mrs. 
George W. Townsend. Beginning by 
quoting Emerson's question, ‘‘What is 
civilization?” and his answer, ‘‘The power 
of good women,” she continued: ‘The 
value of woman’s aid in all movements for 
philanthropy and reform is now recog- 
nized by every liberal and thoughtful 
mind. Less than fifty years ago a force 
lay dormant in the hearts of the women of 
our land which only needed the magic 
touch of organization to make it a mighty 
lever to help to undermine the foundations 
of sin and misery. We no longer listen to 
the selfish moralist who cries, ‘Let woman 
stay at home, her only safe haven.’ The 
gospel of common-sense has proclaimed 
that this world is only one great home, the 
buman race only one universal brother- 
hood, that no one can live to himself alone, 
and only as we help to bear our share of 
the common burden shall we reap the re- 
ward. Everywhere are wrongs to be 
righted, not because they affect any spe- 
cial class, but because a wrong is a wrong, 








and its influence cannot be restricted. 
There is need for more preventive work in 
every line of human endeavor. Women 
néed not wait until some vexed question 
of political rights shall be settled; let 
them join hands with good men and work 
together in every possible way for the 
welfare of humanity, and justice will be 
accorded them. There can be no divided 
interest; what tends to elevate or degrade 
one sex will elevate or degrade the other.” 

Would that the names of Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Unions throughout 
our land were **Legion.” 

ELIZABETH WADE. 


— 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTIONS IN ILLINOIS. 


We continue our reports of the recent 
conventions ir Illinois; 


PLAINFIELD. While at Joliet, invita- 
tions had been received to hold meetings 
in Wheaton, Morris, Marseilles, Blue Is- 
land, and other points. But arrangements 
had been made at Plainfield for our com- 
ing, and we held our first session in the 
Methodist Church, in the afternoon. We 
had a fairly good audience as to numbers, 
and a superior one in point of intelligence. 
Mrs. Dunn spoke in the afternoon on the 
advantages of organization, and Mrs. Gou- 
gar followed with a tribute to the pioneers 
of this cause, and the results of their work, 
as seen in the advancement of women in 
the industries and professions, and in the 
improvement of the laws relating to their 
property and personal rights. In the even- 
ng a well-filled house greeted us, and the 
audience gave eager and interested atten- 
tion to Mrs. Gougar’s address on the ‘*Un- 
restricted Ballot.” A rising vote on woman 
suffrage, when nearly, if not quite all the 
audience rose, showed that here, as else- 
where, plenty of suffrage sentiment existed 
in an unorganized state. The Plainfield 
Enterprise gave a flattering notice of the 
speakers, and endorsement of the cause. 
In the afternoon, Mrs. Johns gave a fine 
address, and organized a society with the 
following officers : President, Mrs. Graves ; 
vice-president, —— —— ; secretary, 
Miss Mary Royce; treasurer, Mr. Metcalf. 


NAPERVILLE. At Naperville the W. C. 
T. U. bad prepared for our convention, and 
our afternoon meeting was held in Tem- 
perance Hall, and in the evening at the 
College Chapel. This was the first time a 
suffrage lecture had ever been delivered 
here, and in the evening the chapel was 
well filled with students of both sexes. 
The Aurora Suffrage Society, learning of 
our meeting, contributed six members, and 
visitors were presentfrom Wheaton. Mrs. 
Johns came the next day while we were 
on our way to Moline to finish up the con- 
vention, and organize. She addressed a 
fine audience in the evening, and organized 
a society with the following officers: 
President, Miss Addie Cody; secretary, 
Mrs. Nichols ; treasurer, Mr. 8. S. Stenger. 


MOLINE. Suffrage speeches are no nov- 
elty in Moline, for we have here an active 
society organized by Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton eleven years ago. It was for many 
years the only society in the State. On 
Saturday evening Mrs. Gougar was greeted 
by a good audience, and on the following 
evening (Sunday), she gave a magnificent 
address on ‘*The Fallacy of High License,” 
in Y. M. C. A. Hall. About twelve hun- 
dred were present, notwithstanding the 
pouring rain that increased to a torrent 
before the close of the lecture. On Mon- 
day afternoon, she spoke on the work of 
the pioneers. She denounced the unchar- 
itable spirit of the so-called Christian 
woman who draws the creed-line around 
every good work, and exhorted them to 
continue this and other philanthropic work 
on a broader basis than that of creeds. 
In the evening Mrs. Johns spoke to a 
large audience, and made a very good im- 
pression. 


GaLvA. Here, where active suffrage 
work has been carried on fur years under 
the supervision of Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
Mrs. E. E. Fitch, and others, a good audi- 
ence attended every session. ts. Dunn 
spoke the first evening, Mrs. Johns the 
next afternoon, and Mrs. Gougar in the 
evening on the ‘Unrestricted Ballot.’’ One 
life member was added to the State mem- 
bership, and the convention was a most 
gratifying success. 


MONMOUTH. Our next convention was 
held at Monmouth, a most conservative 
town, having a college under the control 
of the United Presbyterians. It has the 
largest W. C. T. U. organization in the 
State. Our convention was held in Unity 
Church, and our meetings were fairly well 
attended, considering that the subject was 
new to the people, and the place conserva- 
tive. ‘The Monmouth press deserve praise 
for excellent reports of the meetings. It 
is matter for congratulation, when a town 
can furnish two such reporters as Mr. Wal- 
lace, of the Monmouth Review, and Mr. 
Hanna, of the Daily Gazette, the latter a 
young man who possesses an unusual fit- 
ness for his profession. Mrs. Dr. Webster 
gave a tea in our honor, where we met so- 
cially Mrs. Dr. Wallace, Mrs. Glenn, wife 
of Judge Glenn, Mrs. Norcross, and others. 
One interesting feature was the presenta- 
tion of the property and personal right of 
Illinois women by a leading attorney of 
the place, who presented the matter in an 
able and interesting manner. A pouring 
rain diminished the attendance in the even- 
ing. A society was organized with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. W. C. 
Norcross; vice-president, Mrs. Dr. Web- 
ster; secretary, Mrs. Vanessa Goff; treas- 
urer, Mrs. L. Hollingsworth. 


Barry. In southern and central IIli- 
nois little has been done in enlightening 
the ular mind on woman suffrage. 
But s. Lizzie F. Long, an old friend 
and contributor to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
and # su of many years’ standing 
had made preliminary preparations, and 
our meetings in ¥? t Church, deco- 
rated with beautifyl flowers and plants, 











» and Mrs, 
Zillah V. Blair took a life membership. 4 
district society was formed, with officers: 
President, Mrs. Lizzie F. Long; vice-pres. 
ident, Mrs. Zillah V. Blair; secretary 
Mrs. Stella O’Brien; treasurer, Miss Kate 
Rush. Excellent music was furnished 
the audience singing from the suftrage 
song leaflet, led by choir. Rev. Mr. 
Ratliffe (Christian) gave an address of 
welcome, with advanced views, advocating 
—- from the standpoint of justice. 
Rev. Mr. Hand, of Pittsfield (Baptist), 
Rev. Mr. Kinney (Baptist), and other 
ministers were present, also ladies from 
New Canton, Pittsfield and other towns, 


Quincy. On Sunday afternoon, Mrs, 
Gougar delivered a fine temperance ad- 
dress in the Opera House, and again in 
the evening in the Methodist Church, 
The convention was opened in the Baptist 
Church by Mrs. Dunn, who spoke on 
woman's advancement in different fields, 
the success of the International Council, 
and the need of more thoroughly organ- 
ized effort by women. The work being 
done in Iowa, Ohio, New York, Massu- 
chusetts and Indiana, was alluded to as 
oa of the great effort at present making. 

rs. Gougar had been invited to address 
the old soldiers at the Soldiers’ Home. 
The “~~ of rain which has since convert- 
ed the adjacent country into a lake, by the 
breaking of the levee, seriously interfered 
with the attendance. A prominent law- 
yer, Mr. Janes, of Quincy, spoke in the 
afternoon on the rights of married women 
in Illinois. He presented the subject 
clearly and forcibly, without any preju- 
dice. apparently, toward the woman side, 
In fact, there seems to be a general feel- 
ing among the tel ty = that, since the 
statutes are so much improved over the 
old common law, women ge, ay id all 
the rights they ought to want. r. Janes’ 
answers to questions from the floor were 
remarkably concise and easily understood. 
Monday evening Mrs. Gougar spoke on 
the ‘Unrestricted Ballot.” In spite of 
rain, a fair audience was present. Rey. 
Mr. Harrison (Baptist) made some clos- 
ing remarks. The large number of mem- 
berships taken showed a liveinterest. Dr. 
M. Augusta Fairchild became a life mem- 
ber. A society was organized: President, 
Dr. M. Augusta Fairchild ; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Ella Patton, Dr. Abbie Rooney, Miss 
Irene H. Smith, Miss Cornelia Collins; 
Secretary, Mrs. Lina Janes. We were 
hospitably entertained at the home of Mr. 
Robert S. Benneson and wife, the latter 
being better known to her Eastern friends 
by her maiden name, Phcebe Norris. We 
met here Mr. Benneson’s daughters, Mrs. 
Anna B. McMahan, well known as a writer 
and literary critic, and Mrs. Lina Janes, a 
charming and cultured woman. 

The convention work in the State so far 
is a great success, and inspires us with 
sanguine hopes for the future outlook for 
woman suffrage in Illinois. More invita- 
tions for conventions have been received 
than we could accept. A number have 
been placed on file for future action, and 
our greatest need is competent workers. 

JULIA MILLs DuNN, 
Sec’y Ill. Equal Suffrage Association. 
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WOMEN AT WORE IN BUFFALO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 10, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

. . » When I read of suffrage clubs and 
addresses by women of all localities from 
Texas to Washington Territory, I cannot 
feel proud of Buffalo or New York State. 
When, not long since, Dr. Eleanor Burn- 
side visited a philanthropic association 
of women here, asking them to aid her 
in securing Mrs. Livermore to speak in 
this city, she was informed that that 
body was “not interested in equal suf- 
frage.” The only band of women inter- 
ested in that is what was, until a few 
months ago, the ‘‘Woman’s Prohibition 
Alliance.” They now are a W.C.'T. U., 
since that body has pledged itself for pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage. They are 
making their existence felt, and by the 
next assembly of the Legislature we shall 
have a petition entreating them to do 
something towards the suppression of the 
liquor curse. 

I wish I could tell you how much solid 
good I have got from the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. Let me relate just one occurrence. 
Four years ago, in our temperance society’ 
[ was appointed on the affirmative of the 
suffrage question to debate with a gentle- 
man of about twice my age and ability. | 
told our president I could nof act, tor I 
was opposed to suffrage. They, howeve', 
bade me act for practice, if not because ! 
accepted the principle. 1 beat my opp 
nent, although in reading up the subject 
at the Public Library, I read everything 
which favored the negative. Four years 
after, I was again appointed in a similar 
debate, to oppose two young men in a lit 
erary society. I replied that I could 
act, being more opposed than in favor. 
But the president again prevailed, and ! 
wrote a paper replying to all the arge 
ments I had heard against suffrage, besides 
presenting a few points in favor of it 
which I had got from a copy of the JOUR 
NAL borrowed from Dr. Burnside. 
the young men had papers, one of the® 
written by an able city lawyer. When | 
had finished reading mine, they pr® 
nounced themselves answered, and neither 
of them would read his paper. It wa 
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WOMEN ENSLA' 


SAN FRANCIS 
Editors Woman's J 
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laughable. especially since they had in- 
vited a number of “negative” young men 
to be present and vote against me. But 
at the close of my paper they all mani- 
tested conversion. Since then I have sub- 
soribed for the JOURNAL and know better 
what I am talking about than formerly. 

I have watched with interest the report 
of the Lnternational Council, and am look- 
ing in the JOURNAL for the advertisement 
of the most compact and full account of 
it, Iam anxious to obtain it for a memo- 


1. 

It is marvellous what a place women 
are taking in the world. Think of me, 
four years ago, a mere girl, sent as dele- 
gate to three political conventions in one 
season, viz., the 33d District Conven- 
tion at Tonawanda, the County Conven- 
tion at Bowmansville and the State Con- 
vention at Albany. I wish I could tell 
you what a moving genius Dr. Burnside 
is. She is the wife of our pastor (Baptist) 
of North Buffalo. Together they keep 
this part of the city awake. She is one of 
the best educated women in Western New 
York, and was an admirable candidate for 
Superintendent of Education, to which she 
was nominated last year in this city. She 
is a great reader, keeping abreast of the 
times in everything that concerns church, 
society, politics and women. She and her 
husband make a centre round which North 
Buffalo revolves. The press, the saloon 
and the vicious everywhere feel their ex- 
istence, and respect and fear them. We 
oftered our names for registry as voters 
two years ago, but were not accepted. 
Imagine the talk and sneers it created! 

ANNA C. HALBLAUB. 
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WOMEN ENSLAVED IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


SaN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 16, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

How the most abject slavery can exist 
side by side with great personal freedom 
is well illustrated in the case of the Chi- 
nese woman of San Francisco and her 
Caucasian sister. 

But sad as is the fact, it is still more 
pitiful that those whose culture and re- 
finement place them so far above the 
grovelling wretches in the Chinese quar- 
ter, are almost entirely indifferent to the 
unspeakable misery, whose rank growth 
reaches the very threshold of their homes. 
Probably over eighty per cent. of the fe- 
male Chinese population of San Francisco 
are slaves, if not always 80 de jure, at least 
de facto. These slaves are not employed 
in some value-producing work, but are, 
almost without exception, kept in the 
private harems of wealthy Chinese mer- 
chants, or still worse, people the vile, 
vicious dens of Chinatown, constituting 
an ever-present source of physical and 
moral corruption. 

At irregular intervals the municipal 
government indulges in spasmodic at- 
tempts at reform, yet, as far as practical 
results are concerned, their virtuous par- 
oxysms may as well have been directed 
against the ocean’s tide. Nor can a better 
era be expected as long as women are ex- 
cluded from any active part in the affairs 
of the city. 

San Francisco is undoubtedly one of 
the most beautiful cities of our gigantic 
country. Its climate and topographic 
advantages cannot be overestimated. The 
variety and beauty of its flora are too well 
known to need comment. The cost of 
living is extremely moderate. Trade and 
commerce flourish. The growth of the 
city, though rapid, is perfectly normal, 
and is justified by the conditions. Never- 
theless, the wiseacres who have the des- 
tinies of the city in their hands, have suc- 
ceeded in making our streets a by-word 





and mockery in the land. They are ill; 


paved and badly lighted. The sewage 
System is defective, and the hygienic 
conditions generally do not receive neces- 
sary attention; there are but few dispen- 
saries, and those belong mostly to private 
individuals or corporations. Similar in- 
stances could be multiplied ad inAnitum, 
but the above will suffice to show how 
imperative it is that a new element should 
be infused into the government of the city. 

Two years ago, I contributed a short 
sketch to the JouRNAL, describing the 
remarkable career of Dr. Leukadia Regu- 
tenko, whose work in Russia and Bulgaria, 
in Roustchuk, Sofia, and Philipopolis, 
attracted so much attention, especially 
during the Bulgaro-Serbian campaign 
when she had sole charge of the military 
hospital of Roustchak ; and now I meet the 
lady as the wife of Dr. N. Russell, one of 
the best oculists on the Pacific “Slope. 
She continues here with great success, yet 
80 eminently useful a member of the com- 
munity can take no direct part in its gov- 
ernment, and any ignorant, dissipated 
lout is her superior in this respect. Yes, 
it needs a new broom to sweep the Augean 
stables of this municipality, and let us 
hope that ere long, women will take part 
in this cleansing process. 

Respectfully yours, 
b Borys Gorow. 
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A SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


A catalogue of the School of Expression, 
Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, has 
been received. Mr. Henry Irving has en- 
dowed a lectureship in this school, and 
other sums are promised. The trustees ap- 
peal for endowment for the cure of stam- 
mering, for vocal training, and Bible 
reading, and for scholarships. No school 
has ever been endowed in this country 
for this department of education. The 
methods of the schoo] in developing de- 
livery are to trace faults to their physical 
causes and to eradicate these by training. 
Especial emphasis is laid upon the action 
of the mind in reading and speaking, as it 
is the soul that must speak. The Authors’ 
Recitals of the School, and its practical 
work in training have received high com- 
mendation for the simplicity and natural- 
ness manifested by the students. The free- 
dom from self-consciousness and artificial- 
ity is remarkable. A summer term will 
open July 9, in Boston, for clergymen, 
speakers, teachers, readers, and others. 
Last year the session was held at Saratoga. 
Among the students were professors from 
eight different colleges, teachers from six- 
teen high and normal schools, clergymen 
from many different denominations, and 
many public speakers. 8.8. Curry, Ph. D., 
has resigned his professorship of oratory 
in Boston University, and will devote his 
time to the echool. Among the teachers 
are Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, and Hon J. W. 
Dickinson, Secretary of Education. Cata- 
logues giving full information, and summer 
circulars are sent on application. 
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MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


Mrs. Hattie A. Burr.... «..sescceeeees $10.00 










Henry B. Bennett...... ..-. 
James and Andie Noble.... 
S.J. Blaisdell.... ....+-+++- eoee 
Hannah M. Rowlock.........++seeeeee 
S. Griffithe Morgan........sceeseeeeees 
Edith Pennock........ eoee 
A. A. Brigham........ 
Dr. Charlotte H. Fay.. eove 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes........0++++++0+ 
Mrs. M. B. Trask.... «+sseccscceseeees 
Mrs, S. Clapp...+ sees eeeeee 

W.H 


George W.Gilmore..... 
Augusta M. Gilmore..........eseseee0+ 
Samuel G. Gilmore........++..sseeee08 


Mrs. 8. F. Bradley 
Mrs. W. G. Pitts........... coe 
Dr. E. W. Taylor.....cccecccccsecccces 
B. Ae COIDY. .ccccccccsccccccccccccccces 
Rev. George S. Shaw....... see 





Mrs. F. D. Sampson........ 

Mrs. E. C. Pierce...... ee cove 

Mrs. Jane Lowther..........ssseesee0 

Edmund Rodman........+-sseesces eee 

Sarah L. Strong.......cseccsccescccces 

Mrs. Edward ° eeee 
. Ward 
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MRS. CHANT\IN RHODE ISLAND. 


From a private letter we learn that 


“The friends of woman suffrage in 
Rhode Island had a very successful meet- 
ing and reception on Friday, May 18. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant aroused a large en- 
thusiasm in the audience, which almost 
filled Blackstone Hall, in the afternoon. 
Gov. Davis was there, and Royal C. Taft, 
the governor elect. They both spoke after 
the address, the former as a sympathizer, 
and the latter as a friendly dissenter. 
Three clergymen besides Mr. Hinckley 
participated as believers in the discussion. 
All stayed to the reception which followed, 
where there wasa lively, social time. Hon. 
George Carmichael and his wife came up 
from Charlestown, R. I., to the reception, 
and both expressed entire sympathy with 
the womgn suffrage movement. Mr. Car- 
michael was chairman of the Senate Inves- 
tigating Committee on Prison Manage- 
ment. A larger financial collection was 
taken at the afternoon session than ever at 
one session before, although there was an 
admittance fee to the reception. The cau 
stands better to-day in Rhode Island than 
ever before. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
president of the R. I. W. S. A. hopes to be 
at 4 anniversary meetings in Boston next 
week.” 





THE FOOD OF INFANTS. 


2+ 
aid 


The American Medical Association has 
been considering the diseases of children 
and the food of infants. The conclusions 
on the latter su bject were-as follows: 

1. There is no good substitute for 


mother’s milk, and there is great danger. 


from early weaning. 

2. In case of absolute inability of the 
mother a wet-nurse should be procured. 

3. A mixed is preferable to an artificial 
diet. 

4. For very young infants, in lieu of 
mother’s or nurse’s milk, cream, with bar- 
ley, rice or oatmeal water, to which milk, 
sugar, common salt, phosphate of lime or 
soda or lime water, in small quantities, is 
added, seems best. 

5. For older children cow’s milk may be 
used, ahs the milk is good and free 
from bacteria. It should be boiled a long 
time, and, if diluted, only pure water 
should be used. If sugar is added it 
should be milk sugar, and if wheat flour is 
used it should be well cooked. 

6. In using artificial foods a clinical test 
should decide in each individual case what 
is best and when changes should be made. 
The order of preference is mother’s milk, 
nurse’s milk, mixed diet, cream foods, 
milk foods and malted foods. 


HUMOROUS. 


The different kinds of laughs they have: 
Dudes, ‘“‘Ha! Ha!” Farmers, ‘‘Ho! Ho!” 
Teamsters, ‘‘Haw! Haw!” Balloonists, 
“Hi! Hil” Feed dealers, ‘‘Hay! Hay!” 
Women, ‘He! He!” 


Professor :—Can you multiply together 
concrete numbers? The class are uncer- 
tain. Professor :—What will be the pro- 
duct of five apples multiplied by six pota- 
toes? Pupil (triumphantly): Hash! 


Tentative. Artful Jimmy (conscious of 
unprepared lessons and desirous of staying 
from school) —Mamma, dear. what sort of 
illness is there you don’t have to take 
medicine for !—London Fun. 


Stranger (to, Indiana farmer) :—It’s a 

at pity that the crops through this sec- 

on have been so badly damaged by rain. 

Indiana Farmer (taking a sun-bath) :— 

Wall, ya’s, mister; but it saves a durned 
sight o’ work harvestin’.—N. Y. Sun. 


Fobbs—Yes, there are a great many 
trials in an editor’s life. Dobbs—What 
makes you think so? Fobbs—Well. a poor 
devil of an editor had to return a poem of 
mine the other day because he hadn’t room 
to insert it.— Town Topics. 


Brown—I was surprised to see you and 
your wife at the Caffay restaurant last 
night, Jinks. I thought you were keeping 
house. Jinks—We are. We got a nice 
little top flat in Harlem, but every Monday 
night we dine out. Brown—Why is that? 
Jinks—It’s the first flat’s night for corned 
beef and cabbage.—New York Sun. 


*Tis said that Washington's only joke 
was during a debate in the Continental 
Congress on the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Army. A member proposed that it 
should never exceed 3,000 men, where- 
upon Washington moved an amendment 
that no enefmy should invade the country 
with a force exceeding 2,000 men. 


A little girl of old New York descent 
in whose presence the family glories were 
often talked about, was overheard lately 
rebuking her pet kitten. Holding pussy 
by her forepaws, and looking her full in 
the face, she remarked :—‘*I'm ashamed of 
you. Kitty, for being so naughty, and just 
think, your grandmother was a Maltese !— 
Harper's Bazar. 








CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 

rmanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 

ttles of my remedy FREE to any of pnd read- 
ers who have me wy if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M, C, 
181 Pearl St.. New York. 





Wuat you need is a medicine which is pure, 
efficient, reliable. Such is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It possesses peculiar curative powers. 
A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8S. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 
31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
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Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 
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Her own. Personal Expert- 
Field_and Hospital Nurse.” It the 
Womanly or “Heavenly” side of the War, its Lights and 


full of “laughter and tears,” of thrilling Interest sad 
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PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 


High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 
its and Life-size Crayons. Lessons 

given and printing done for amateurs. 


_ GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, und 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. ' 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. ‘ 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. : 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell, 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Jiiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WoMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances EZ. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomMAN’s JOURNAL Office; 
Boston, Mass. 





Agatha Page: A Parable. 


A new novel. By Isaac Hzenperson, author of 
“The Prelate.” 12mo. With a beautifal 
frontispiece, photographed by Henry Dixon & 
Son, of London, from the celebrated painting 
by Felix Moscheles, and imported by the Pub- 
lishers expressly for this work. $1.50. 


The new story by the author of “The Prelate,” 
has already become remarkably popular. The 
high measure of success which that novel met in 
its rare and brilliant portrayals of Roman and 
American life, is surpassed by this later and 
riper work. 

“A story that is singularly strong, rich in in- 
cident, and absorbing in interest.”—Cambridge 
Tribune. 

‘Refined and artistic.”—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette. 

“Dignity and delicacy.”— Boston Transcript. 

‘*Mr. Henderson’s style is strong, compact, and 
restrained, while lacking neither grace nor fire.’’ 
—Boston Advertiser. 

“Rich in color and personality.””— Quebec 
Chronicle. 

‘Remarkable artistic beauty.”— Boston Home 
Journal. 

“Refined strength.” —Pittsburgh Bulletin. 

“Here, then, is a true heroine, a story that 
leaves a good taste behind, and a series of really 
fine pictures drawn with a sure hand. The in- 
terest of the reader is excited from the first, and 
is méintained to the very satisfactory end. 
‘Agatha Page’ ought to have a great run, and is 
an auspicious first among the summer novels 
about to appear—first not only in time, but also 
in solid merit and as a literary work of art.”— 
The Beacon (Boston). 

“The lovely woman who gives her name to the 
story is a creation not only thoroughly artistic, 
but full of a winning charm associated with the 
very highest ideal of character. Agatha Page is 
a creation so individual, so distinct in person- 
ality, so alive to the highest opportunities and 
the noblest impulses, that we count her appear- 
ance in American fiction an incident of no small 
importance.”—Christian Union. 

“It ought to find an army of readers. The 
descriptions of Italian scenery are full of life and 
vivid color, and the character of the heroine is a 
beautiful creation.”—N. Y. Journal. 

‘As we:close the book thoughtfully (and no 
husband or wife ought to be able to close this 
book without very tender and very searching 
thoughts), and as we open again to look a long, 
inquiring look into the countenance that so won- 
derfally embodies the book, we feel a strange 
impulse to write beneath that frontispiece words 
from a far-off source, which, after all, speak the 
meaning of this parable to all who know the 
power and the pain of love: ‘This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.’”— 
Book News. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 


Robert Southey. The Story 
of His Life. Written in His 
Letters. 


Edited by JoHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 
Southey was one of those wonderful men who used to 
find time to write intimate letters full of himself and 
his friends. He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography; still less that of his friends. 


The editor finds in the letters almost a connected nar- 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By WILLIAM BArRRows, D.D. 12mo, $1, 
A review of our national and neighvorhood manage- 








ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to the 
better comprehension of the opportunity now offered 
bythe Dawes Bill for a more hopeful undertaking on 


behalf of the Indians. 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth the obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come them, 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25, 

Begins with ancestry after the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyhood and student life, 
touches lightly the short if unproductive w 
he was finding his vocation, and skims along his earlier 
work till the hero appears with the Bigiow Papers. 
From that time on there is nothing light that concerns 
the poet, professor, editor, literateur, philosopher, 
diner, with diplomatist, patriot, patriarch; a the 
charm of the book is in the fact that the life is mainly 
told by Lowell himself and his friends. 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. BRooKS. 8vo. illustrated, $2.50. 

The author of Storied pay needs no introduc- 
tion. His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of a score to re- 
proach us with gathered dust. 


A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs. A. F, RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.2. 


A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventional 
town and gets into practice and—society. An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor, Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds. Of 
course she conquers society. Also society conquers 
her. With mutual gain. 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MoRTON D1rAz. 12mo, $1.25. 


One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon. 


Mrs. Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world. 


The Ignoramuses: 
Story. 
By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. 8yvo, Iillus- 
trated, $2.50. 


The author of ~ Among Sei ht-houses oes the 
same party, two boys a Violet, over sea 
> pe phe ot a and oe 3 

e generous one, large type, paper, 
pictures that help the seeing. 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
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MICHIGAN EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held at Bay City, June 6, 7 and 8, 1888, 
beginning on Wednesday at 2 P. M. 

The evening sessions will be occupied by 
eminent speakers, and the day sessions will 
be given to reports of societies and officers, 
the discussion of best methods of work, 
and appointment of such standing commit- 
tees as may seem necessary for the coming 
campaign. Mrs. Helen M. Gougar and 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw have been engaged to 
address the convention. 

All suffragists in the State are cordially 
invited to attend, whether as delegates or 
visitors, and will be entitled to ent ertain 
ment and reduced rates, if, in purchasing 
their ticket to Bay City, they obtain «a cer- 
tificate of purchase from the ticket agent, 
which will be countersigned by the record- 
ing secretary at the convention. This will 
enable them to: get return tickets at one- 
third regular fare, provided there are fifty 
delegates. Those expecting to attend 
should notify Mrs. Mary 8S. Knaggs, of 
Bay City, chairman Committee on Enter- 
tainment, who will welcome them at 
G. A. R. Hall on the first day of Conven- 
tion. 

Suffragists! let nothing keep you from 
the largest convention evcr held in our 
State! Our cause is that of all women and 
of humanity everywhere! 

Mary L. DOE, Pres. 
FANNIE H. FOWLER, Cor. Sec’y. 





A GRAND SUCCESS, 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion surpassed in value the expectations of 
its most sanguine friends. Notwithstand- 
ing clouds and rain on Monday evening, 
May 28, a sea of upturned faces in the 
great hall of Tremont Temple greeted 
Frederick Douglass, the friends from 
Great Britain and Finland, Clara Barton, 
Miss Anthony, and the various speakers 
from NewEngland. ‘The address of Mr. 
Douglass, which we give in full, was an 
admirable prelude to the charming speech 
of Mrs. Chant. Mr. Foulke made a brief 
but forcible argument. Mr. Blanchard’s 
account of the situation of the suffrage 
cause in Maine was full of wit and point, 
and Col. Higginson in reminiscence and 
repartee was at his very best. Mr. Doug- 
lass made a happy closing rejoinder. 
The morning meeting was well attended. 
After reports from all the New England 
States, officers were chosen, appropriate 
resolutions and a plan of work were 
adopted. In the afternoon the Meionaon 
was well filled to hear the eloquent words 
of Mrs. Wallace and Clara tKarton, and the 
interesting addresses of Baroness Gripen- 
berg and Miss Alli Itrygg. The meeting 
closed with a few earnest words from the 
president. From first to last the twentieth 
anniversary was a success. L. 8. 


o> 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival of the N. E. 
Wowan Suffrage Association was a great 
success. A thousand tickets had been 
issued. All of them were sold long be- 
fore the appointed day, and the committee 
were overwhelmed with eager applications 
for more. 

Music Hall was crowded to overflowing. 
The entire body of the hall was filled 
with tables where the friends of equal 
rights, with beaming faces and badges of 
sunflower ribbon, sat inclose rows. Both 
the galleries were well filled with inter- 
ested spectators. On the platform, four 
huge American flags hanging from floor 
to ceiling, with broad streamers of red, 
white and blue, made a brilliant and in- 
spiring background to the distinguished 
company assembled there. Here sat Clara 
Barton, her breast glittering with the hon- 
orary decorations given her by many 
grateful nations, which she wore by 
special request; the Baroness Gripenberg 
and Miss Alli Trygg, the two beautiful 
guests from Finland, who have upset all 
the preconceived American ideas regard- 
ing the natives of that far country; Mrs. 
Seatcherd and Mrs. Ormiston Chant. of 
England, who kindly protest against be- 
ing spoken of as ‘‘foreign”’ delegates; Miss 
Susan B. Anthony; Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Douglass ; Mrs. Zerelda G.. Wallace, 








and Rev. Charles G. Ames. Besides these 
guests from a distance, there were a mul- 
titude of representatives from New Eng- 
land, including nearly all the honored “‘old 
guard,” and a number of new friends. A 
fine and striking company they were, and 
a stranger glancing over the group of 
characteristic faces and beautiful white 
heads, could hardly have failed to perceive 
that he was present at a remarkable gath- 
ering. 

Around the hall hung the banners of the 
Woman Suffrage Clubs and Leagues, with 
their appropriate mottoes. Above the 
table on the platform hung the large white 
banner of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and with it, one of the 
crowning glories of a notable occasion, 
the flag of the Red Cross, known and hon- 
ored all the world over. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, President of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, 
called the meeting to order. Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore presided over the Festival, 
and introduced the speakers with witty 
and appropriate remarks. The supper 
was delicious, the speaking eloquent; the 
Marian Osgood orchestra, composed 
wholly of ladies, discoursed sweet music 
from the gallery. Every one seemed to 
enjoy the evening thoroughly, although it 
was a great disappointment that the late- 
uess of the hour, and the necessity of tak- 
ing trains out of the city, prevented the 
programme from being carried out in full. 

Mr. F. J. Garrison and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond deserve special thanks for their ac- 
tive exertions in getting up this very suc- 
cessful festival. A fuller account will be 
given next week. A. 8. B. 

—_———_eoo- ———— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AMENDMENTS. 


The following are the results of the sub- 
missions of a woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment to the mule voters. 


For. Against. Total. 


1867, Kansas .... 9,070 20,430 29,500 
1870, Vermont ...No popular vote—Council 
ot Censors. 
1874, Michigan...40,077 135,954 176,031 
1877, Colorado... 6,612 14,043 20,665 
1882, Nebraska...26,179 50,649 76,828 
1884, Oregon. .. ..11,223 28,176 39,399 
1887, Rhode Isl’d. 6,951 22,074 29,025 


The affirmative vote, it will be observed, 
is largest in the four most Westera States, 
approximating one-third of the whole, and 
in Nebraska slightly exceeding that pro- 
portion. 

Meanwhile, three Territories have con- 
ferred full woman suffrage by act of legis- 
lature; twelve States and four Territories 
have given women school suffrage, on 
terms more or less restricted, by acts of 
legislature ; three States have given women 
school suffrage by constitutional amend- 
ment; One State (Kansas) has given women 
full municipal suffrage by act of Legisla- 
ture; and two States have given women 
license suffrage by petition, by act of Leg- 
islature. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN vs. TOBACCO. 





Spencer, in his **Faerie Queene,” bids 
the lovely Belphcebe gather ‘‘divine tobac- 
co;” but divine tobacco seems, as a rule, 
to bring about an exclusion of the Bel- 
pheebes, as being inconsistent with their 
presenve. Society is, in certuin aspects, a 
prolonged contest between women and to- 
bacco. In some regions, as Germany and 
Mexico, tobacco gets the upper hand, and 
women wust adopt it or be excluded, 
while among ourselves the tendency is the 
other way. All our older learned societies 
and studious clubs are masculine only; 
and though this is not always the result of 
a demand for tobacco, it sometimes is. 
The elder State Historical Societies, the 
Awerican Antiquarian Society, the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, are clubs of men. 
Yet when the American Philological So- 
ciety, and the American Historical Society, 
and the American Archeological Society 
were founded, they were opened almost as 
a matter of course to women, this being 
evidently a half unconscious concession to 
the progress of the age. Clubs for the 
study of particular authors, as Shake- 
speare, Browning, even Plato, are usually 
of mixed membership. Even where such 
clubs are partly of a social character, and 
have club-rooms, there is a growing ten- 
dency to include women with men; and 
this is found to be perfectly practicable, 
and all questions of order and propriety 
settle themselves. Thus the Appalachian 
Mountain Club of Boston has its charm- 
ing rooms open to both sexes, the room 
committee cunsisting of an equal number 
ofeach. This combination is undoubtedly 
attained at a certain sacrifice—that of to- 
bacco; but it is generally held that thgre- 
sult is worthy of what is surrendered. So 
‘much more healthy and natural is mixed 
than separate conversation, that I am in- 
clined to suspect that few clubs having 
conversation as an element will be per- 
manent without this commingling. A cen- 
tury hence, I fancy, this sort of joint ten- 
ancy will be almost universal. I have be- 
longed to many clubs where the sexes 
were separated, and many where they were 
commingled, and [ have almost always 





found that the best and most sparkiing 
talk implied the presence of both sexes. 
Napoleon Bonaparte used to say that with- 
out an admixture of feminine wit conver- 
sation grew tame. After all, the French 
salon, not the English tavern, is the type 
with which we associate the keenest inter- 
change of thought. But this implies, at 
least in our day, the triumph of woman 
over tobacco. 

Whatever tobacco may do by way of 
soothing, there is no reason to suppose 
that it does much toward brightening the 
wits. A certain Monsieur Misson called 
attention in England, in 1698, to what he 
called “ta perpetual use of tobacco,” and 
he suggests that it may be this which 
makes *‘the generality of Englishmen so 
taciturn, so thoughtful and so melan- 
choly.” In this practice, and possibly this 
result, women had their full share. 
In Queen Elizabeth's time, an old writer 
says that the ladies of the court “would 
not scruple to blow a cloud together very 
socially.” Rochefort, a French traveller 
in England about 1672, reports rather apo- 
eryphally, that it was the general custom 
in English homes to set pipes on the table 
in the evening for the women as well as 
for the men of a family, and to put a well- 
filled pipe into the children’s lunch bas- 
kets. Later, in Queen Anne's day, it was 
the snuft-box, not the pipe, that was uni- 
versal. ‘The Spectator describes it as rival- 
ling the fan in constancy of use; and Gold- 
smith portrays the belles of Bath as going 
into the water with a floatiug basket, 
which held a handkerchief, a nosegay, and 
a snuff-box. Perhaps this last may be re- 
garded as the compromise between tobac- 
co and the salon ; it was the form in which 
the use of the weed might come in-doors. 
Pope’s “Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box 
justly vain,” might be admitted into a 
lady’s parlor, when Mynheer with his pipe 
would be properly excluded. ‘It seems a 
sirigular way of opening the lips for con- 
versation,” wrote a writer twenty-five 
years ago, “to close them on a pipe-stem, 
and it would rather appear as if Fate de- 
signed to gag the smokers and let the non- 
smokers talk.” 

One of the most curious forms of the 
exclusion of women in the interest of 
tobacco is in the case of clubs of artists, 
who find, or claim, that their pictures do 
not sell so well on the opening night un- 
less the attendance is wholly masculine. 
In the early days of the New York Water- 
Color Society it is said that the experi- 
ment was tried of inviting on the ‘‘Artists’ 
Night” all artists whose pictures were 
bung; but it was found that either the 
patrons must be requested not to smoke— 
in which case. they would stay away—or 
else, if smoking were allowed, the news- 
papers were straightway filled with com- 
plaints from ladies. As a result, it has 
been thought best to exclude on this occa- 
sion even those ladies whose pictures are 
to be sold, and to admit them, by way of 
compensation, on ‘*Buyers’ Day,” when 
other artists areexcluded. Thus, by what 
seems in their case a curious misnomer, 
they are kept out on **Artists’ Day” on ac- 
count of the buyers, and admitted on 
‘*Buyers’ Day,” although they are artists. 
It is not for me to dispute the wisdom of 
this measure as a business transactiou, or 
to say for these ladies how far their in- 
creased sales console them for the exclu- 
sion. But it certainly does not say much 
for the refinement of our manners if the 
classes who are wealthy enough to buy 
pictures cannot submit for this purpose to 
that exclusion of smoking which prevails 
in every well-regulated picture-gallery. 

Other cases of the collision between 
women and tobacco have occurred where 
school suffrage, so called, has been ex- 
tended to women, and has been soon fol- 
lowed, as in Massachusetts, by a Jaw for- 
bidding smoking at voting-places. Here 
the ladies have carried the day, the mis- 
cellaneous public being, it seems, more 
courteous than the select few who buy 
pictures in large cities. I have been as- 
sured by wardens and precinct clerks that 
the change has been to them a great bless- 
ing; that it is now far easier to keep order 
and make a true return of votes. On our 
railway trains, curiously enough, the same 
difference is seen—the many are far more 
willing than the few to subordinate their 
tobacco to the feminine demand. The 
roughest man readily submits, with a 
courtesy that seems amazing when one is 
fresh from England or Germany, to trans- 
fer himself to the smoking-car with his 
pipe. But the demand of the more exclu- 
sive has gradually evolved a smal! smok- 
ing-room at the end of the palace-cars, 
and this is, on some lines, practically left 
open into the main car; so that on these 
lines the more money a lady pays, the 
more likely she is to be annoyed by smok- 
ing. On the whole, the contest between 
woman and tobacco must be described as 
being still an uncertain affair, with the 
odds, in Europe, in favor of the tobacco, 
and in Americain favor of the woman. It 
is really as interesting a conundrum in its 
way as that of ‘*The Lady or the Tiger.” — 
T. W. H. in Haryer’s Bazar.. « 





ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
New England Woman Suffrage Association. 


(Cuntinued from First Page.) 


It will next year be the theatre of a 
grand international exposition. Its at- 
tractive power is destined to increase with 
every year, and Boston itself as a reforma- 
tory centre may begin to look to its laurels. 

ton was once known as the hot-bed 
of abolitionism. Washington, if it keeps 
well on its way, will soon become the hot- 
bed of woman suffrage. One of the most 
em demonstrations in favor of the 
rights and dignity of woman was held 
there only a few weeks ago. 
have heard something of this before. 
Women from the East, women from the 
West, women from the North, and women 
from the South; women from home and 
women from abroad, met there in Inter- 
national Council, and united in a solemn 
demand for a larger measure of liberty, 
and a fuller participation in the govern- 
ment of the world, than has ever yet been 
accorded to woman. No assemblage, to 
wy knowledge, can be pointed to in the his- 
tory of this republic, which ever presented 
a more sublime spectacle than did this In- 
ternational Council. [ts presence was an 
argument in favor of its cause. Its refine- 
ment, earnestness, ability and dignity re- 
pelled criticism and overcame opposition. 
in the hope and enthusiasm it inspired, 
some of us were made to think, or rather 
to feel, that the year of woman’s jubilee 
had already dawned. 

But this Council has adjourned, and al- 
though its benefivent influence will continue 
to be felt far and wide over the world, we 
are still confronted with the same old con- 
flict, and must fight it out on the line of agi- 
tation though it shall take aventury. ‘There 
is still a delinquent, tardy, and reluctant 
Massachusetts to be converted, there is still 
a mass of bigotry and superstition to over- 
come. ‘There is stilla Methodist Episcopal 
Conference confronting us and barring the 
way to woman’s progress, as it once barred 
the way to emancipation. ‘There is stilla 
great nation to be brought to a knowledge 
of the truth. We are not to be appalled 
by the magnitude of the work, or discour- 
aged by this or any form of opposition. 

We old abolitionists never allowed our- 
selves to be dismayed by repulses, however 
grievous. ‘hose engaged in this cause are 
of the self-same material. In some re- 
spects this woman suffrage movement is 
but a continuance of the old anti-slavery 
movement. We have the same sources of 
opposition to contend with, and we must 
meet them with the same spirit and deter- 
mination, and with much the same argu- 
ments which we employed against what 
Charles Sumner called the ‘*seven-headed 
barbarism of slavery?” 

In reform, as in war, it is always a point 
gained to know just where the enemy is, 
and just what heis about. It is uot easy 
to deal with an enemy in the dark. It was 
a great thing for the abolition cause, fifty 
years ago, when the Methodist Episcopal 
Conference at Cincinnati declared itself 
opposed to abolitionism, and that it had no 
right, wish, or intention to abolish slavery. 
It is now equally something to know that 
this same great organization takes its 
stand against the movement for the equal 
rights of woman in its ecclesiastical assem- 
blies. That older conference was not able, 
by its opposition to abolitionism, to save 
slavery. nor will this later conference be 
able to continue the degradation of woman, 
by denying her a voice and a vote in its 
councils. The Methodist Church is rich in 
resources, but it cannot well afford to en- 
force this Mahometan idea of woman upon 
American women-—an idea in which woman 
has no recognized moral, social, or relig- 
ious existence. In the mosques of the East, 
her presence among the faithful is held a 
defilement. She is deemed incapable of 
self-direction—a body without a soul. No 
more distressing thing confronted us dur- 
ing our recent tour iu Egypt than this so- 
cial and religious annihilation of woman. 
Religion there strikes woman dead. Her 
face is not to be seen; her voice is not to 
be heard; her moral influence is not to be 
exerted. She is cushioned, cabined, con- 
fined and guarded, and treated more like a 
criminal than like an innocent person. She 
sees the world only through a veil, or from 
behind a lattice-work. She is constantly 
under the surveillance of a sentinel, wear- 
ing the human form, but destitute of all 
manly sympathy. This Methodist attempt 
to exclude woman from the conference of 
the church, has in it a strong element of 
this Mahometan idea of the proper sphere 
and treatment of woman. 

Whatever may be said of the pious Ma- 
hometan, men and women here will ask, 
and demand to know, what harm could 
possibly come to the Methodist Church 
and its ministers, from the presence of a 
few or many Christian women in its con- 
ference? ‘The sexes meet together in 
prayer-meeting, in class-meeting, in ‘‘love 
feast,” and in the great congregations of 
the church. Why should these gospel 
preachers, who mingle everywhere else in 
the church with women, be afraid to meet 
women in their conferences? What work 
have they to do there which women should 
not know? I will press this question no 
further, but I call upon the Methodist 
Church to assist us in separating woman’s 
condition in America as far apart from her 
condition in Egypt as the east is from the 
west. We have heard a great deal of late 
as to what Christianity has done for 
woman. We have a right to call upon these 
Christian ministers to show that what has 
been done, has not been done in spite of 
the church, but in ‘accordance with its 
teachings. One thing is certain, when the 
chains of woman shall be broken, when 
she shall become the recognized equal of 
man, and is put into the full enjoyment of 
all the rights of an American citizen, as 
she will be, the church and ministry will 
be among the first to claim the honor of 
the victory, and to say, **We did it!” 

It is hardly necessary for me to say, 
after what I have already said, that I am 
a radical woman suffrage man. I was 
such u man orp herd years ago. I had 
hardly brushed the dust of slavery from 
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my feet and stepped upon the free 
Massachusetts, when P took the nme 
side of this question. Time, thought ang 
experience have only increased the 
st h of my conviction. I belieys 
equally in its justice, in its wisdom, and in 
its necessity. 

But, as | understand the matter, w 
does not ask man for the right of su 
‘That is something which man has no pow. 
er to give. Rights do not have their 
source in the will or the grace of map. 
They are not such things as he can grant 
or withhold according to his sovere’ 
will and pleasure. All that woman can 
properly ask man to do in this case, and 


“all tnat man can do, is to get out of 


the way, to take his obstructive forces of 
fines and imprisonment and his obstructive 
usages out of the way, and let woman ex. 
press her sentiments at the polls and in 
the government, equally with himself, 
Give her fair play and let her alone. 

But we are told that suffrage is not 
right, that it is neither a right for man nor 
for woman, but that it is simply a privi- 
lege. I do not Know when or by whom 
this startling discovery was made, but it 
is evidently deemed very important and 
highly satisfactory by the opponents of 
woman suffrage. 

Well, for argument’s sake, let it be cun- 
ceded that suffrage is not a natural right, 
but that it is simply a privilege, something 
that is created and exists only by conven- 
tional arrangement; something that can 
be granted or withheld at the option of 
those who make ita privilege. I say let 
all this be conceded, which [ do not con- 
cede. Several important questions must 
be answered by those who support this 
pretension, before the friends of woman 
suffrage can be silenced or be made to ac- 
cept it as final. r 

In the first place we have a right to 
know by what authority, human or divine, 
suffrage was made a privilege and not a 
right; we have a right to know when, 
where, how, and in the light of what doc- 
trine of human liberty, suffrage was made 
a privilege and not a right. We havea 
right to know if such an arrangement 
could be properly created without the co- 
operation of woman herself. We havea 
right to know if men, acting alone, have a 
right to decide what is right and what is 
privilege where their action in the case is 
to determine the position of woman. We 
have a right to know, if suffrage is simply 
a privilege, by what right the exercising 
of that privilege is conferred only upon 
men. If it is a privilege. we have the 
right to know why woman is excluded. If 
it is a privilege, we have the right to know 
why woman is not as fally, fairly entitled 
to exercise that privilege as man himself. 

After all, we see that nothing has been 
gained by the opponents of woman suf- 
frage, by sheltering themselves behind 
this assumption that suffrage is a privilege 
and not aright. The argument is an old 
one, and has been answered a thousand 
times, and will, perhaps, have to be an- 
swered a thousand times more, before 
woman suffrage shall be the law of the 
land. 

I suppose we must do here, as was done 
in the case of the anti-slavery agitation, 
give line upon line and precept upon pre- 
“. as we had to do forty years ago. 

oman’s claim to the right of equal 
participation in government with man, 
has its foundation in the nature and per- 
sonality of woman and in the admitted 
doctrine of American liberty and in the 
authority and structure of our Republican 
government. When the rich man wanted 
some one sent from the dead to warn his 
brothers against coming where he was, he 
was told that if they heard not Moses and 
the prophets, neither would they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead. 
Now our Moses and our prophets, so far 
as the rights and privileges of American 
citizens are concerned, are the framers of 
the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence. If the American people will not 
hear these, they will not be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead. 

According to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and to the men who signed that 
great charter of human liberty, all right- 
ful powers of government are derived 
from the consent of the governed. 

No man has yet been able to state when, 
where and how woman has ever given her 
consent to be deprived of all participation 
in the government under which she lives, 
or why women should be excepted from 
the principles of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. We are told that 
man derived his authority thus to disev- 
franchise woman from Nature; well, we 
should all have great respect for Nature. 
We cannot too often listen to her voice and 
learn the lessons she teaches. She is the 
great storehouse of knowledge, wisdom 
add truth. It was here that Hooker 
learned that beautiful sentiment that law 
has her seat in the bosom of God and her 
voice is the harmony of the universe. | 
think the friends of woman suffrage have 
no reason to refuse to have the question 
of their rights tried in this august court 
we call Nature. 

Let us begin then with Nature in the 
family. This is the starting-point of life, 
the natural starting-point of organized 
society and of the State. Here are a son 
and a daughter in the same household. 
They have nursed at the same breast !0 
their infancy; they have been supplied 
from the same board; they have talk 
sung, prayed, and played together on eq 
terms in their youth; they have grown (0 
manhood and womanhood together; in 4 
word, Cong have been equal members of the 
same family together ail their young lives, 
with substantially the same rights and 
ea in the common family; they 

ave received the same moral and intel- 
lectual training, and have enjoyed the 
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conditions does nature step in to change 
the relations of these two people and 
make the son and brother the ruler of this 
daughter and sister? When does Nature 
say that he shall elect law-makers, and 
and uds of h deta 

r the metes bouuds of her r- 

- ao that she, a rational creature like 
self, shall have no voice or vote in de- 
termining any question concerning the 
roment uoder which she, equally with 

_ is to live? They were equal in the 
cradle, equal in the family, equal in child- 


hood, equal in youth, equal at maturity, 
equal inthe ri t to life, to liberty, and in 
the pursuit of happiness. [ demand to 


know, then, what fiat of nature, what 
moral earthquake from below, or what 
thunder-bolt from above, has driven these 
two people asunder—ralsed one to the sky 
and struck the other to earth—one to free- 
dom and the other to slavery. The only 
answer that Nature is alleged to give here 
in opposition to woman, is one which no 
ust aud generous man can or should ac- 
cept, for it bases a moral and intellectual 
eonclusion—one which excludes woman 
from all freedom of choice in the affairs of 

overnment—upon a purely physical fact. 
The logic is that man is physically strong- 
er than woman, and that he has the right to 
make her a subject of his will; that since 
she cannot shoulder a musket and fight, 
she shall not select a ballot and vote—that 
though she may have the ability to think, 
she shall not have the right to express her 
thought and give eflect to her thought by 
her vote. There is no getting away from 
the conclusion here other than that the es- 
sence of this anti-woman suffrage doctrine 
is that might makes right. It is the right 
of the usurper, the slave-holder, the 
tyrant, the robber and pirate—a right 
which better befits wild beasts than rea- 
soning men and women—a right which no 
woman ought to admit and no man should 
claim. The only thing that saves it from 
execration is the fact that men are too 
humane and too civilized to make their 
practice conform to the full measure of 
their theory. They deny rights, but ad- 
mit influence. She may not vote herself, 
they say, but she may influence the man 
who does vote, and it is precisely this 
which constitutes the vice of this relation, 
for it gives influence and excludes respon- 
sibility. A sense of responsibility is an 
essential element in all our exertions and 
relations. We need it; woman needs it, 
not less than man, to work out the best 
results of her conduct. Divest woman of 
power and you divest her of a sense of re- 
sponsibility and duty—two of the essential 
attributes of all useful exertion and exist- 
ence. 

In tracing the moral and intellectual 
progress of mankind from barbarism to 
civilization, we see that any and every ad- 
vance, however simple and reasonable, 
has been sternly resisted. It appears that 
the more simple the proposition of reform, 
the more stern and passionate has been 
the resistance. Victory has always been 
found, when found at all, on the other 
side of the battle field. 

The proposition underlying the anti- 
slavery movement was one of the plainest 
that ever dropped from the lips of man. 
It was so simple and self-evident that ar- 
gument seemed a waste of breath, and 
appeal an insult to the understanding. and 
yet this simple proposition held within it- 
self an explosive force more powerful 
than dynamite—a force which divided and 
drove asunder the nation, renr it in twain 
at the centre, and filled the land with hos- 
tile armies. The fundamental proposition 
of anti-slavery was simply this: Every 
man is himself, or in other words, is his 
self, or, which is the same thing, every 
man is the rightful owner of himself. 
Nothing could be plainer than this, yet 
press and pulpit, church and State, saint 
and sinner, North and Seuth, denounced 
the proposition as full of mischief and one 
to be put down at all hazards. Man’s 
right to his religious faith, to believe what 
he could not do otherwise than believe, 
shared the same fate and filled Europe 
with nearly a century of war. With these 
and other and similar examples before us 
we are not to think it strange that the 
proposition to enfranchise woman, to 
clothe her with all the rights and dignity 
of American citizenship, meets with resis- 
tance. 

-The fundamental proposition of the 
woman suffrage movement is scarcely 
less simple than that of the anti-slavery 
movement. It assumes that woman is 
herself. That she belongs to herself, 
just as fully as man belongs to himself—. 
that she is a person and has all the attri- 
butes of personality that can be claimed 
by man, and that her rights of person are 
equal in all respects to those of man. She 

as the same number of senses that dis- 
tinguish man, and is like man a subject of 
human government, capable of understand- 
ing, obeying and being aflected by law. 

That she is capable of torming an intelli- 
Sent judgment as to the character of 
public men and public measures, and she 
lay exercise her right of choice in respect 
both to the law and the lawmakers. Than 
all this nothing could be more simple or 
more reasonable. 

The generation that has come on the 
Stage since the war can hardly now real- 
ize, in view of the fundamental principles 
of American government, that slavery 
ever existed here, that the pulpit and 
press, that the church and the State ever 
defended it. So, when this battle for 
Woman suffrage shall have been fought 
and the victory won, men will marvel at 
the injustice and stupidity which so long 
deprived American women of the ballot. 

t me say in conclusion, if human 
bature is totally depraved, if men and 
women are incapable of thinking or going 
anything but evil and that continually, if 
the character of this government will in- 
evitably be the expression of this univer- 
sal and innate depravity—then the less 
men and women have to do with govern- 
ment the better. We should abandon our 

blican government, cease to elect 
jen to office, and place ourselves square- 

Yy under the Czar of Russia, the Pope of 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN ORION. 
Oxton, Henry County, ILt., 
May 26, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Henry county suffragists have just 
held a successful convention here in the 
Methodist church. It was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Souders, followed by 
songs and recitations by Miss Singewald, of 
Geneseo. ‘The address of the evening was 
by Rev. David Holmes, of Galva, hus band 
of our State president, who was unable to 
be present. 

Mrs. H. 'T. Miller, president of the 
county, being detained at home by illness, 
Mrs. Rhoda A. Heaps, of Annawan, pre- 
sided. 

The convention throughout was earnest 
in spirit, and the papers and addresses 
were able and interesting. Most of the 
local societies reported, and a brief report 
of the work in Rock Island County was 
given by Mrs. Jennie H. Wright, of Rural, 
vice-president of the Rock Island County 
Suffrage Association, and by Mrs. Dunn 
for the Moline Society. 

The principal addresses were by Miss 
Mary Engle, of Orion; Mrs. Whipple, of 
Cambridge; Mrs. Ferguson, of Annawan; 
a poem by Emma Chapin, of Geneseo; 
and a racy, sparkling address by ‘Mrs. 
Grace 8S. Burgess, of Woodhull. A dis- 
cussion on suffrage was led by Mrs. Bige- 
low, of Galva. Mrs. Dunn replied to an 
argument against suffrage by Mr. Smith, 
a lawyer of Orion, and afterward gave a 
short speech on the work going on in the 
State. She presented the claims of the 
several suffrage papers, and solicited 
State memberships. 

The evening session ofosed with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Mr. Souders, and by D. 
R. Michener, editor of the Liberator, a suf- 
frage and prohibition paper. ‘he county 
pledged itself to co-operate with the state 
work for municipal suffrage. ‘The officers 
elected for the coming year are: 


President—Mrs. E. J. Bigelow, Galva. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Rhoda A. Heaps, Anna- 
wan. 
Secretary—Miss Emma A. Chapin, Geneseo. 
Treasurer—Mrs. E. T. Lippincott, Orion. 
»~* * 


* 
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A MENDING SCHOOL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A new line of industrial work has been 
started in the North End by the Boston Y. 
W. C. T. U., namely, a mending school 
for girls. All who are acquainted with 
the poor of our city, realize the great need 
of such a work, and will, doubtless, be 
glad to learn of its marked success. The 
first Saturday in April the children, 
(about forty in number) gathered in the 
Chapel of the North End Mission, bring- 
ing with them their tattered garments. 

Here the young ladies met them with 
patches and all articles needed to make the 
garments again wearable. To the sur- 
prise of the teachers, the girls really en- 
joyed the work which seems so laborious 
to many, and even in this short time we 
are filled with admiration as we watch the 
little fingers deftly drawing together the 
long rents in dresses and aprons, or filling 
in the yawning holes in stockings. For 
lack of teachers, we have been obliged to 
close for the summer, looking forward to 


an early renewal of the work in the fall. 
A.M. ¥. 











OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorK, May 30, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Within the week two notable events 
have taken place, each bringing before 
the public the work and influence of 
women in this city. The first was the 
annual meeting of the Ladies’ Health Pro- 
tective Union, in Chickering Hall. Mrs. 
Mathilda Wendt called the meeting to ordce 
and introduced Judge Charles P. Daley, 
who presided. Addresses were made by 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, Hon. William 
Woodall, M. P., of England, and others. 
Miss Julia Tlymas read the annual report. 

The work of this society has really been 
of great benefit to our city. Owing tothe 
efforts of these ladies, the immense manure 
dumps on the east side were removed. 
They have also brought about considera- 
ble improvement in the condition of the 
slaughter-houses, and the building of an 


abattoir which is described as admirable. 


The bone-boiling nuisance has also been 
abated, some of the most offensive of these 
establishments having been forced to move 
from the city. One of the most impor- 
tant suggestions of the report is that the 
health of the children in the public schools 
shall be investigated, and that for this 
purpose women inspectors shall be ap- 
pointed. 

On Monday evening of this week the 
first commencement exercises of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
were held in their beautiful building on 
15th Street. A class of 924 pupils was 
graduated. The President, Mr. Clarence 
E. Beebe, made an address, and also Mr. 
William Allen Butler. Diplomas were 
given to 140 students proficient in ste- 
nography, book-keeping, and modelling in 
clay. To the other girls, who had been 









instructed in various branches of house- 
hold industries and trades, certificates 
were given. The attainments of some of 
the young women in stenography were 
remarkable, for while the smallest num- 
ber of words taken down by any one was 
60, the largest was 130, and the average 
rate was 115 a minute. | 

All the instruction given in this admi- 
rable establishment is-free. There is a 
bureau of employment attached to it, 
where occupation is obtained for the grad- 
uates. 

The annual commencement exercises of 
the Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary took place the same even- 
ng. Dr. Emily Blackwell administered 
the Hippocratic oath to the four gradu- 
ates, and Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi made 
an address. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
New York City Woman Suffrage League, 
to be held at No. 4 Lexington Avenue, on 
Thursday evening, June 7, will be devot- 
ed to memorial addresses on our beloved 
leader, Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who is now in 
the city, will be present and pay her trib- 
ute to her life-long friend and co-worker. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


———_+oo 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Chicago Law Times and Bradwell's 
Appellate Court Reports are published and 
edited by female lawyers. 

Mrs. B. B. Sterling edits the woman’s 
department of the Little Rock (Ark.) 
Rural and Workman. 

The Baroness Gripenberg was given a 
reception at Malden last week by Mrs. 
Shattuck and Mrs. Robinson. 

Oxford University, following the exam- 
ple of Cambridge, proposes to admit 
women to the fina! classical examinations. 

The belle of Baton Rouge, La., a lady of 
graceful and attractive manners, owns 
and personally conducts a job printing 
office. 

Miss Rose Miller delivered a sprightly 
essay in favor of equal opportunities for 
women, at the closing exercises of the 

ich Hill (Mo.) public schools. 


There are probably a thousand women 
in the city of Pittsburgh who work in iron 
milis, making bolts, nuts, hinges and 
barbed wire. . 

Miss Anna B. Gelston, graduate of Mich- 
igan University, and since her graduation 
teacher in Wellesley, has been elected 
principal of Rockford Seminary, III. 





Queen Victoria is the first English reign- 
ing sovereign who has visited Florence 
since the time of the Crusades, when Rich- 
ard [. passed through the city. 

Out of 87 candidates at the last exami- 
nation for admission to the Royal Acad- 
emy, only twelve succeeded in securing 
admission as probationers, and ten of these 
were women. > 

Senator Hoar has introduced in the 
U. S. Senate a bill providing that no mar- 
ried man shall be allowed to enlist in the 
U.S. Army in time of peace against the 
wishes of his wife. 

The proceedings of the International 
Council of Women in pamphlet form will 
be ready in a few days, and for sale at 60 
cents in paper, or 90 cents in cloth bind- 
ing, postpaid by mail. ‘The pamphlet can 
be had by application at the office of the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Stanton, in 
1869, in Illinois, were not allowed to speak 
until they had paid a license of five dol- 
lars. ‘*But now,” said Mrs. Livermore at 
the snffrage festival, *‘instead of paying for 
a license to speak, we make everybody 
pay a dollar to come and hear.” 

Mrs. Alice E. H. Peters, in a poem pub- 
lished in the Ohio State Journal, humor- 
ously exposes the absurdity and inconsis- 
tency shown by Rev. Dr. Buckley and his 
colleagues, who voted to exclude women 
from the Methodist General Conference on 
the ground that they were not laymen. 


In accordance with a previous offer, the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL is mailed for four 
weeks free to a number of persons whose 
names have been given us as likely to be 


All the princesses of Hesse were trained im 
this way by their mother, the late grand- 
duchess, daughter of Queen Victoria. 


In 1838, Angelina Grimke wrote that 
some Boston women, including Maria W. 
Chapman and L. Maria Child were talking 
of starting a woman’s rights paper. Dur- 
ing that year Sarah Grimke wrote a series 
of letters on ‘The Equality of the Sexes,” 
afterwards published in a small volume, 
addressed to Mary S. Parker, president of 
the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society. 

The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation is the parent of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and of the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. It issued the call 
under which the American W. S. A. was 
formed. It also appointed the committee, 
with Lucy Stone as its chairman, which 
organized a joint stock company with a 
paid capital of ten thousand doliars, ‘The 
proprietors of the WOMAN's JOURNAL.” 

On “Arbor Day,” in Iowa, each school 
planted one tree in honor of Gen. Grant. 
The school in East Des Moines also planted 
one in honor of Louisa Alcott, and a third 
in honor of Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
their new school director. They also 
nafhed groups of trees in the grove for 
Washington, Lincoln andGarfield ; Bryant, 
Whittier and Longfellow; Margaret Ful- 
ler, Elizabeth P. Peabody and Clara 
Barton. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage League 
had the privilege of hearing Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant, of London, at the First 
Universalist Church, Cambridygeport, last 
Sunday evening. ‘The pastor, Rev. A. E. 
White, opened the service with scripture 
reading and prayer, and Mrs. Chant was 
introduced by the president of the League, 
Col. T. W. Higginson. She spoke on 
‘Rich and Poor,” and a large audience 
gave her the closest attention. 

Miss Charlotte W. Hawes expects to 
leave Boston on or before July 1 for Cali- 
fornia, with illustrated musical lectures. 
The subjects are: *“Ihe Music of Nature,” 
‘National Music,” **Scandinavian Music,” 
‘Hebrew Music,” ‘‘Hungarian Music,” 
“Liszt,” ‘*Hymns,” **Carois,” “The Influ- 
ence of Music,” ‘Bells,’ ‘‘The Piano- 
Forte.” These lecture concerts are large- 
ly illustrated with music, and her dates 
for the Western tour are now being filled. 
A special car will be provided for herself 
and friends. 


It’s quite English, at all events, for 
women to go into politics, as appears 
again in the important parliamentary elec- 
tion of Southampton. The canvass of 
the winning candidate was entirely con- 
ducted, in his absence on an ocean voyage, 
by his wife. The ‘well-connected” re- 
monstrants against woman suffrage among 
us are quite capable of succeeding equally 
well in politics, as has been proved in a 
number of hotly contested fights in the 
Legislature—particularly in the Beverly 
Farms question.—Boston Transcript. 

The Springyield Republican says: *'The 
young wife of the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many and the old wife of Bismarck are 
said to agree that the Empress is very ob- 
jectionably strong-minded. They them- 
selves are perfect specimens of the haus- 
frau, without a soul above domestic de- 
tails, and they regard it as scarcely less 
than infamous for the Empress to advo- 
cate women’s higher education, to talk on 
science, philosophy and theology, and to 
dare to have opinions, and even reforma- 
tory opinions, concerning the affairs of the 
Empire. They belong to the past, the Em- 
press Victoria to the future.” 


The Boston Globe advises husbands to 
take home flowers to their wives at this 
season of the year. The Globe says, ‘It 
is often too true that the very men who 
think nothing is too good for a girl when 
they are winning her, seem to think any- 
thing—or nothing—is good enough for 
her once she is won. But married men 
are not all of that stripe. There are Bene- 
dicts who keep up the sweet old ways, 
and regularly buy a bunch of posies for 
their better halves. Why can’t all men 
realize that it isn’t enough just to love 
their wives? Why can’t they show that 
they lovethem? If husbands would show 
a little more attention to their wives, 
there would be fewer divorce cases in our 
courts.” 





interested in the questions it disc 
No bill will be sent, and the paper will be 
discontinued at the end of the four weeks, 
unless otherwise ordered. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Hinckley were given 
a reception at Blackstone Hall on the eve 
of their departure from Providence, and 
Mr. Hinckley was presented with $100 
for the purchase of books. The labor 
men held a meeting also, and made Mr. 
Hinckley a present of a gold-headed cane. 
His leaving Providence is much regretted. 

Princess Irene of Hesse, who has just 
married Prince Henry of Prussia, has re- 
ceived a thorough housewife’s training. 
She can sew, make bread, and do every- 
thing she would have to do, were she 





DON’T GET CAUGHT 


This spring with your blood full of impurities, 
our digestion impaired, your appetite poor, 
idneys and liver torpid, and whole system 

liable to be prostrated by disease—but get your- 

self into good condition, and ready for the chang- 
ing and warmer weather, by taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It stands unequalled for purifyin 
the blood, giving an appetite, and for a gen 
spring medicine. 


GLOVES 


Of every description, for Weddings, Class Day, Rid- 
ing and Driving, at 


“THE RED GLOVE,” 53 West Street, 











fated to become the wife of a poor man. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 


in cans. Roya. Baxtnc Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


MELODIOUS SONGS. 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS, 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS —2st.0“s? 


$3.60 per dozen) contains easy Elements, and 139 
Songs, many of them Motion Songs. A good Primary 
School Song Book. In addition to the new song: 
there are such old favorites as Flowers, wild W: 
Flowers,” “If ever I see,” “Coo, says the mother 
Dove,” im days of Youth,” “O say, busy Bee,” “Out 
in a beautiful Field.” Send for specimen Pages. 


UNITED VOICES {Pits °E tebe wozem 
and Best School Song Book, showing his most excel- 


lent tact in choosing and arranging; with new and 
pleasing songs. 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM /5, Suny, sohoot 


r 
dozen). The crowning work of the useful life of 2S. 
ausey. recently deceased. Very sweet hymns and 

unes, ‘ 


VOICES OF PRAISE ‘%:.ssxtsy Senco! ang 
cts., $4.20 per doz.), Rev. C. L. Hutchins. eaedy 


fits the taste of those who like dignified, yet brillian 
and wide-awake music. 


LAUDAMUS ($1). A Hymn and Tune Book for 
Ladies’ Seminaries and Colleges. 
Profs, Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar. 











Send for Specimen Copies (at Retail Price), 
or Specimen Pages, Free. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 
ro WHITTEMORE’S 
IGilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


a} ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 














J, & J. DOBSON. 


Wilton Carpets 
Wilton Velvet Carpets 
Brussels Carpets 
Tap'try Brussels Carpets 
Extra Super Carpets. 
3-Ply Carpets 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Moquettes, $1.15, reduced from $1.60 
aks, 2 “ “48 
Tapestries, 66, “ “ 16 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 
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BY THE SEA. 


BY EMILY THURSTON. 


“Come in, wild, tired wave, and rest 
Upon this peaceful shore ; 

You've long been tossed by stormy winds,— 
Come rest here evermore.” 


But with a sigh it answered, 
“My work I have to do; 

Sometimes from watery graves I bring 
Loved forms long lost to view ; 


“Again, from far-off lands I bring 
A ship with treasures rare, 

And oft a boat with merry folk = 
I on my bosom bear. 


“Again, a sea-gull worn with flight 
Will come to me for rest; 

And often only a sunbeam 
I bear upon my breast. 


“Yet some sad eye may see it, 
And its light may reach the heart 
That has long been dark with sorrow, 
And thus some joy impart.” 


The wave then turned and left me, 
To mingle with the sea ; 
But at my feet was a bright sea-weed 
That it bad brought to me. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 








SLEEP. 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 





A world of nerves, of jarring pain, 
Discord and weariness; and then 
With sudden sweetness dawns the reign 
- Of love and light again. 


A world that seemed of peace the grave ; 
Then one with peace that plighted troth— 

With naught between the two worlds, save 
An hour’s unconsciousness of both. 





A CANTICLE OF SPRING. 
. ae 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 





“© all ye Green Things upon the earth, bless ye 
the Lord; praise Him, and magnify Him forever.” 





O green upspringing grass, your tender freshness 
spreading 

By many a narrow pass where way-worn feet are 
treading: 

O lightly waving trees, whose swelling leaf-buds 
render 

Undoubted promises of the full summer’s splendor : 

O golden daffodils, whose lovely sunlit faces 

Brighten the barren hills with unexpected graces : 

O all ye blossoms set the woods and meadows over, 

Windflower and violet, and columbine and clover,— 

Bless ye the Lord on high, by field and fell and river, 

Praise Him and magnify His holy name forever! 


Now when the budding spring escapes from winter’s 
durance, 

Hope hath its flowering, and faith its sweet assur- 
ance, 

How shall our hearts be sad when nature’s face re. 
joices, 

And earth and air are glad with her tumultuous 
voices? 

Ears that His message seek, and doubt not in pos- 
sessing, 

To them the winds shall speak in undertones of 
blessing ; 

And to the seeing eyes His wondrous works behold- 


ing, 

No little bird that flies, no small green thing unfold. 
ing, 

But doth His love express who shall our souls de- 
liver, 

Whose holy name we bless and magnify forever! 


Praise Him, O soul of mine, nor ever cease from 


praising, 

Though olive tree and vine be blighted in the rais- 
ing ; 

Though flood and frost and fire assail me in one 
morning, 

And though my heart’s desire shall perish without 
warning! 

Still shall His rivers flow, the heavens declare His 
glory, 

Still shall His green things grow, the winds repeat 
their story; 


And I who sit to-day beneath the cloud of sorrow, 

And see no opening way to sunshine for the morrow, 
Still by His mighty word upheld for fresh endeavor, 
Will magnify the Lord, and bless His name forever! 





TOM MIDDLETON'S WIFE. 


BY FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD. 


Kate Mitchell was one of those unfortu- 
nate women whose surplus physical ener- 
gies distinguish them from others of their 
sex. Asa child she was known as a “‘tom- 
boy,” and prim mothers held her up as an 
awful warning to their little daughters, 
while in her own home the question of 
how to subdue her buoyant spirits was 
wrestled over with true maternal solici- 
tude. When she grew up, society frowned 
upon her as a ‘“‘hoyden,” and her way was 
beset with thorns. 

At eighteen she could row and swim and 

ride and play lawn-tennis like a boy. She 
was a great walker, and upon one occasion 
had walked to Mt. Diablo and back in two 
days, with her brother and a couple of 
friends, a feat which alone would have 
sufficed to place her under a ban in San 
Francisco’s best society. That she sang 
like a bird, danced like a sylph, and was, 
altogether, a very amiable, pure-minded 
-girl, was a small offset for the sum of her 
‘iniquities, and although she was exceed- 
ingly popular among a set of young and 
irresponsible boys, conservative circles 
frowned upon her, and it was generally 
understood that she was a young person 
of radical and dangerous tendencies. 

It was, therefore, a matter of polite re- 
gret when the announcement of her com- 
ing nuptials with one of the same conser- 

- yative circle was received. Tom Middle- 
ton was a promising young lawyer of ex- 
cellent family and irreproachable man- 


‘ners. It had been generally understood 
that Tom's ideal was of a different type, 
and more after the pattern of the elegant 
society women with whom he had been ac- 
customed to associate. His intimate friend 
and boon companion, Jack Spencer, who 
had always disapproved of Kate, under- 
took to pose as the mouthpiece of society, 
and echoed its sentiments in Tom’s unwil- 
ling ear. Tom stood staunchly by his col- 
ors, but his friend’s words sank deep into 
his soul, nevertheless. He secretly re- 
solved that, for his sake and her own, Kate 
must be ‘toned down.” 

He succeeded even beyond his hopes. 
Nine years after her marriage, few would 
have recognized in the quiet, repressed 
woman the gay and spirited girl of former 
days. Kate was fond of her husband, and 
the alchemy of love had wrought the 
change; but it is a dangerous thing to 
meddle with spiritual chemistry as well as 
with the forces of the material world, and 
if Tom had known what pent-up longings 
and rebellious inclinations raged beneath 
his wife’s quiet exterior, he might have re- 
pented his success. But he went on cal- 
lously and blindly, as men will when deal- 
ing with delicate forces which they cagnot 
understand, and Kate kept her grievances 
to herself. Two children came—the elder 
a girl, a fiery, untamed little creature, who 
made the mother’s heart ache, as she saw 
in the child a reflex of herself; the other, 
a boy, sturdy, deliberate, like his father. 
When the children grew larger and needed 
room for exercise and out-door air, which 
their city home would not afford, they took 
up their residence in a little country home, 
not so far away but that ‘Tom could travel 
back and forth daily and attend to his busi- 
ness, and it is here that our story finds 
them. 

One gray December day Kate stood at 
her window, gazing out upon the land- 
scape. It had been a dull, tiresome week. 
Several days before, Tom had started off 
on a long-promised vacation, which was to 
be dedicated to a hunt in the mountains, 
in company with a party of friends. She 
was thinking with envy of this hunting- 
party, and wondering, half-bitterly, why 
amusements that were conceded to be 
proper and healthful for men should not 
be healthful and proper for women. How 
she would have enjoyed the long tramps 
over the hills, the excitement of the hunt, 
the joy of holding a good gun on her shoul- 
der, and knowing that she could sight and 
shoot with the best of them! She felt a 
wicked solace as she thought of the show- 
ers that had fallen in the valley and the 
clouds that had hung constantly over the 
mountains. She was lonely, dull and 
cross, and chafed against her hedged-in 
life, with its narrow boundaries, its sense- 
less restraints. 

There was a rush of feet through the 
house, the door of her room opened, and 
the children burst in. 

‘Mamma, the creek is up! 
down to see it!” 

The childish longing for novelty and ex- 
citement found an instant echo in her 
heart. ‘They had run in from outdoor play, 
and were bonneted and cloaked, with rub- 
ber overshoes to protect their feet from the 
damp earth. As for her, it was refresh- 
ing to evade Bridget’s vigilant eye, and to 
steal out of the front door in her loose 
house-dress, bare-headed, and with wors- 
ted slippers on her feet. They followed 
a garden path for a little distance, and 
then entered a narrow lane leading to a 
place where they were accustomed to ford 
in the summer time, but over which now 
swept a seething, tempestuous flood. 

As they looked and listened, Kate real- 
ized that this was no ordinary freshet, but 
the product of a heavy rainfall over the 
whole vast watershed, which had accumu- 
lated its forces in thousands of tiny rivu- 
lets, and, joining issue with the mountain 
stream, plunged down its narrow channel, 
a mighty and irrestible power. 

Even as they looked she saw a wall of 
water suddenly rear up above and come 
down toward them like a miniature tidal 
wave. 

The dam built by the new water com- 
pany had given way! 

They ran back from the shore to higher 
ground, and not a moment too soon. The 
stream rose several feet in a second. It 
cut into the solid bank on either side, and 
bushes and young trees, rooted up and 
sucked in by the greedy current, went 
spinning by. A giant sycamore wavered, 
flung out its bare and skeleton limbs as if 
in ghostly protest, and fell far out into the 
stream, interlocking its branches with a 
sturdy evergreen oak which stood on the 
opposite bank, while its trunk, loosely 
anchored by long, snakelike roots, tossed 
helplessly in midstream. 

‘“‘Mamma, see the big boards coming!” 
cried out her little daughter. 

Kate looked far up the stream and saw 
a great timber sailing leisurely along. 
Now it caught on a projecting snag and 
swung half about, now it struck on a sub- 
merged island, and idly disengaged itself 


Take us 





and sauntered on. Behind it was another, 





and yet another—the stream was black 
with them. 

“Oh, my God! The railroad bridge!” 

The railroad bridge, and the afternoon 
train now nearly due, soon to rush down a 
steep grade to a leap into that yawning 
chasm! Her first impulse was to start up 
the canyon, but she instantly checked her- 
self. What folly, when miles of overflow 
lay between her and the doomed train! 
Word must be sent down to the station, 
and from there a telegram to the next stop- 
ping place above the bridge. But how! 
The hired man! Jim had gone an hour be- 
fore to the village to get the mail and have 
his daily gossip with the loungers of the 
place. Even if he were here, neither horse 
nor man was fleet enough to cover the 
circuitous road that lay between. Then 
she looked at the prostrate sycamore. 
Down the stream, leisurely, but nearer and 
nearer still, sailed the great timbers. 

‘Marian, take little brother and go 
straight to the bouse and stay there till 
mamma comes back.” 

She had already pulled herself up by 
one of the roots, and was creeping stealth- 
ily along the swaying trunk. Here her 
dress caught on a branch; there she had to 
climb down and crawl along with her feet 
under the water to avoid an upright limb. 
Once she slipped and lost her hold, and 
was nearly sucked into the eddying cur- 
rent, but she caught at a stout projection 
and swung herself up again. 

She could hear the swash of the heavy 
timbers up-stream as they rocked lazily 
upon the water, but she did not dare to 
look. Before her the main trunk of the 
tree was lost, and she saw two diverging 
limbs, one low in the water, the other 
locked with the oak in mid-air. Which to 
take? She dared not hesitate, but began a 
perilous climb along the upper limb, slip- 
pery and naked in places, wavering so that 
she grew dizzy and shut her eyes to keep 
from falling. And, so, lying prone upon 
it, hand over hand, she crept the entire 
length, and the great stick of timber struck 
heavily against the fallen sycamore, and 
just as Kate swung herself into the branches 
of the oak she felt her support give way, 
and with a groan, a crash, and wild up- 
tossings of its skeleton arms, the old tree 
tore loose from its moorings, and was 
swept down stream toward the bay. 

Her hands torn and bleeding, Kate Mid- 
dleton reached solid ground at length, and 
first her maternal instinct asserted itself, 
and she looked back and saw her children 
standing still and looking after her. She 
pointed home with a gesture that they 
dared not disobey, and saw them turn and 
run up the lane, then sped along her way. 

She was not light of foot as in her girl- 
hood ; whereas she was once fleet as a deer, 
and. swift motion was a very joy to her, 
she now realized that she was growing to 
be a stout and middle-aged woman. She 
moved heavily and clumsily and labored 
for breath, and her feet were ‘like clods be- 
neath her. ‘There was a mile of rough and 
rocky ground to be covered before she 
reached the station, and the train—oh, but 
to possess once more the agility of her 
girlhood! 

Which would be first? Would the train, 
flying across the upper levels of the Coast 
Range, reach the next station before the 
brave woman had sent her message of 
warning? How many times she asked her- 
self the question she could not have told. 
She scarcely dared hope that she might be 
in time. Her heart seemed ready to burst 
with grief for the terrible misery threaten- 
ing so many happy homes. Alas! for the 
orphaned children who might cry aloud to 
heaven that night! Alas! for fathers and 
mothers whom the morrow might behold 
bowed down with sorrow! Alas! for hus- 
bands and wives—— 

She was crossing the bed of one of the 
many abandoned channels of the impetu- 
ous mountain stream, a rock pathway, 
strewn with the spoil of bygone freshets, 
where, even then, a shallow stream was 
rippling past, token of the torrent’s sur- 
plus force. She faltered, smitten by a new 
and awful thought. What if Tom—Tom, 
who was not to come for two days more; 
Tom, who had started out in an altogether 
different direction—should have cut short 
his excursion, or, with his party, driven 
home by the continued rains, somehow 
have wandered to one of the upper sta- 
tions and boarded the train there! 

Where was her vaunted physical strength 
now? What was she, after all, but a weak, 
wretched woman, with trembling limbs, 
every muscle clogged by this reat horror 
that had taken possession of her, a fierce 
pain gripping at her heart, something ris- 
ing in her throat which suffocated her, her 
eyes blinded with babyish tears? Thank 
God! her brain kept clear and true to its 
purpose, and urged on the flagging body. 
On, on over little hillocks, across level 
stretches of sund, down new ravines she 
ran. 

Once she cut her foot cruelly upon a 
sharp stone, and remembered, for the first 
time, that she had on the light worsted 
slippers she had worn in the house, and 








had carelessly neglected to exchange for 
her walking boots when she started down 
to the creek with her children. She even 
bethought herself that her loose house- 
dress was scarcely the style of apparel in 
which she should like to present herself 
at the station, could she have her choice, 
and in the same breath sent up a prayer of 
thankfulness for its light weight, which 
scarcely encumbered her movements. 

With all the rest of her senses dulled, 
her hearing appeared to have become pre- 
ternaturally sharp. She seemed to hear 
the clatter of the approaching train twelve 
miles away. The throb, throb, throb of 
the engine kept pace with her beating 
heart. She heard the hollow echoes from 
the neighboring hills as the train crept 
over the embankments, its deafening 
clamor as it rushed acroas trestle-work, its 
dull rumble as it rolled over solid ground. 
She even seemed to see the engineer as he 
had laid his hand on the escape valve, 
ready to give the iron monster voice as it 
neared the little mountain town, then the 
wild shriek of the escaping steam, the 
clangor of the bell, the puff, puff, as the 
train slackened speed, the clatter of the 
brakes, the jangle of the couplings. 

Would she never reach the little red 
statfon-house, now plainly in sight at the 
end of the smooth, gravelled road? She 
was passing the post-office, where people 
idly gazed at her. What matter? If only 
there were a horse and buggy in sight to 
help her on her way! If only one of the 
loungers would understand and take up 
the mission which her spent strength 
seemed inadequate to fulfil! But she 
might not turn aside. ; 

On the depdé® platform more loungers, 
Jim among them, rolling a quid of tobacco 
in his cheek and talking earnestly about 
the state of the weather and the prospects 
of the growing crops. They all looked 
upon her as a mad woman, as she ran 
past them. Jim muttered an expletive 
under his breath, moved by the strong in- 
dignation that must always possess a self- 
respecting servant, when master or mis- 
tress does something derogatory to the 
dignity of his ‘‘family.” 

The station-master was in his office, 
talking with a gentleman who had come 
down from the mountains, and was wait- 
ing to take the train to the city. He was 
clad in a hunting suit, and was talking 
with some excitement. 

‘It has rained all the week,” he was 
saying; ‘“‘you think it rains here in the 
valley, but, great guns! you should be up 
in the mountains in a rainstorm. Sheets 
and sheets of it—blizzards of sleet and 
hail, and the wind blowing like a hurri- 
cane. We broke camp yesterday. I took 
a bee-line down here. The rest crossed 
the hills to the station above. ‘lhey’ll be 
down on the four o’clock.” 

Voice and speaker were familiar to the 
woman who stood in the doorway, both 
hands pressed to her panting breast. The 
words came only too distinctly to her 
quickened senses. Then her premonitions 
were true, and Tom—Tom was on that 
fated train. Again her body reeled, but 
her steady brain saved her. 

“Stop the train! The bridge is gone!” 
she cried. 

Both men looked up, startled at the 
words. With the prompt movement of a 
man trained to obey orders, the agent 
leaped to his instrument; the other man, 
slower to comprehend, came forward, the 
look of amazement on his face, as he 
viewed the singular apparition in the door- 
way, giving place to amused indulgence, 
as he recognized the speaker. What an 
eccentric, impetuous girl Kate Mitchell 
always was, and what a life she must lead 
Tom Middleton! 

‘This is quite an unexpected pleasure, 
Mrs. Middleton,” he said, smiling. 

She waved him back with a single im- 
perious gesture. ‘There was a brief silence. 
The operator listened inteptly, with his 
head resting on hishand. Kate Middleton 
remained standing in the doorway, her 
hands clasped low, her face blanched with 
dread, and all her soul absorbed in listen- 
ing. Jack Spencer slowly comprehending 
the meaning of the scene, waited, his in- 
terest growing with every moment’s delay. 

At last it came, the monotonous click, 
click, conveying its portentous message in 
a language unknown to two of the three 
listeners. The operator arose from his 
chair. 

“Just in time. The train was pulling 
out of the station, but they stopped her.” 

Kate Middleton clutched at the door- 
way. For the first time in her life her 
head gave way. She was again on the 
swaying sycamore, and the limb was 
cracking, breaking, going down. She felt 
the water on her face and opened her eyes, 
to find Jack Spencer supporting her head, 
and the station-agent pouring ice-cold 
water over her. — 

“She'll be all right in a minute,” said 
Jack, cheerfully. ‘Now, Mrs. Middleton, 
with your permission, I’ll see you home.” 

She borrowed a hat and cloak from the 
atation-agent’s wife. Jim brought up the 





horses. Jack Spencer handed her into the 
wagon with grave courtesy and 
drove off. Some of the loungers, dimly 
understanding what she had done, looked 
on curiously. That wasall. No fuss, no 
formal tributes, no speech-making even 
from the two who understood. There was 
no deputation of strong men to tender her 
public tribute, in voices shaken by sobs, 
Contrary to all tradition, and unlike any 
hero or heroine who ever saved a train 
from wreck, she was on the wrong side of 
the bridge, and the people most deeply 
concerned were nine miles away. 

She had little to say on the ride home. 
ward, although Jack Spencer was atten. 
tive and talkative, and tried, as hard ag 
a man could, to show his appreciation uf 
her brave deed. Perhaps she was embar-. 
rassed by the consciousness of her odd at. 
tire, and the curious looks cast upon her 
as she rode through the village. Perhaps 
she was secretly ashamed of her mad race, 
and of the exceptional, unwomanly prow. 
ess that had made it possible, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had saved many 
lives. She did not even invite Jack to 
come in when she reached her own door, 
but descended from the wagon with great 
dignity, and only relaxed a little when 
Jack said, very earnestly : 

‘I shall never underrate the value of 
physical training for women again, Mrs, 
Middleton. Some day I shall beg to put 
my little daughter under your tutelage.” 

Which was a great concession for Jack, 
whose little daughter was the apple of his 
eye, and whom he had hitherto only looked 
forward to making an accomplished 
woman of elegant manners. 

Neither honor nor praise awaited Kate 
in her own home. Bridget scolded her, 
and put her to bed, and declared that she 
‘‘wud surely catch her death a-cold, an’ 
she desarved it well,” and tried to save 
her from the consequences of her misdeeds 
at the same time. Of the children, Harry 
stubbornly resented her base desertion of 
them on the bank of the raging stream, 
and Marian, with her mother’s spirit of 
adventure strong upon her, terrified the 
household by avowing her intention of go- 
ing across the water on a tree the first 
time she could escape parental authority. 

The mother had her reward, neverthe- 
less. Late that night, when the children 
were asleep and Bridget had relaxed 
guard, Kate escaped from bed, and don- 
ning a wrapper and shawl, laid herself 
down upon the lounge before the open 
fire, to enjoy scanning the daily paper. 
The rain fell steadily without, so steadily 
that the sound of a horse’s hoofs coming 
up the sodden driveway was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the patter of the rain- 
drops. Kate started up as she heard a 
step outside the door; another moment, 
and Tom was before her, looking very sol- 
emn, like a newly materialized ghost. 

‘*Tom ?” she cried, sharply, and then she 
seemed to cower-before him; yet not be: 
fore him, but the horror of the afternoon, 
which again descended upon her and took 
possession of her. Tom, her husband, 
might have been one of that grizzly 
throng of mangled, crushed, dead and 
dying phantoms of the might-have-been, 
ever torturing her mental vision. She 
pressed her hands over her eyes, as if they 
might bar out the sight. 

“Oh, you ought not; you never should 
do such a thing,” she said. . 

After all, she had nerves, and they had 
been sorely tried that day. 

‘““What do you mean ?” gravely demand- 
ed Tom. This was, indeed, a sorry greet- 
ing, after all he had been through. 

*- You shouldn’t have come home in this 
unexpected way; you should let people 
know when you are coming.” 

“Kate,” said Tom, solemnly, seating 
himself on the sofa and drawing her down 
beside him, ‘‘you will speak differently 
when you know how near I came to not 
coming home at all; I have travelled 
twelve miles on horseback over a rough 
mountain road to get here to-night. We 
were just starting out of Prescita when 
we were notified that the bridge three 
miles below there,—six miles above here, 
Kate—had been varried away.” 

‘*How did you find out?” Kate was her- 
self again. There was a little twinkle in 
her eye, but her lip trembled. 

**As to that,” replied Tom, ‘‘reports are 
somewhat vague. But all accounts agree 
it was a woman. And she did wonderful 
things. The bridge-tender’s wife, I be 
lieve. Fioated down stream on a timber, 
somebody said. Started, all dripping, for 
the station, and got there in an uncoD- 
scionably short time. Not a minute t0 
spare. If it hadn’t been for her!—oh, it 
was a wonderful feat, everybody says.” 

“But how—very — unladylike!” said 
Kate, in a shocked voice, stooping to pick 
up something from the floor. 

“Unladylike!” cried Tom, excitedly. 
“T tell you, Kate, that was something 
worth while. Very different from your 
lawn tennis practice. When a womat 
puts her strength to such a use—and such 
a strain as it musthave been, by Jove! 
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Why, Kate, I doubt if you could so much 
as walk to town and back. But when a 
woman saves two or three hundred lives 
at one stroke!—— My goodness, Kate! 
What have you been doing to your foot?” 

For Mrs. Middleton had unconsciously 
pushed the wounded foot into sight, and 
jts load of bandages piled up by Bridget’s 
clumsy fingers, and finished with a red 
flannel swathing, was indeed calculated to 
strike terror to the beholder. 

“J—I took a little walk to-day,” replied 
Kate, guiltily, trying to hide the foot again 
beneath the hem of her dress. ‘But don’t 
let us talk about that, Tom. I’m sorry I 
seemed queer and cold when you came in. 
I wasn’t feeling well, and you — you 
looked’so. It made me shiver.” 

Like many people who are dauntless in 
the presence of real danger, Kate had all 
her life been shy of praise. If she could 
have kept the knowledge of her escapade, 
as she mentally termed it, from her hus- 
band, she would gladly have done it. But, 
stupid as he was in some ways, obtuse as 
he was, he was not to be put oft in this 
way. He was already on his knees beside 
her, cutting threads, removing pins and 
undoing cloths, in spite of her protests, 
until he disclosed a little foot, purple with 
bruises, and with an ugly, gaping cut in 
one side. 

“No wonder you are not yourself to- 
night. A ‘little walk!’ I should say so. 
Kate, what have you been up to now?” 

“I had on my slippers,” confessed the 
culprit, ‘““and—there wasn't time to change 
them. Let it alone, Tom. It'll be all 
right to-morrow.” 

“A ‘little walk!’” persisted Tom. 
“Great Caesar, Kate, you are not to be 
trusted alone any more than a two-year- 
old babe; I’ll never dare go off and leave 
you again.” 

“If I hadn’t taken my little walk, you— 
you—you mightn’t have had the chance!” 
cried poor Kate, cornered at last. 

“My soul!” cried Tom, a light dawning 
upon him at last. ‘It was you!” : 

I think he kissed the little lame, bruised 
feet. I am afraid he did a great many 
foolish things and humbled himself most 
lamentably to show his love for his brave 
wife, his pride in her, and his contrition. 

There was a purse made up by the pas- 
sengers on the overland train that fateful 
day, to reward the plucky woman who 
had saved them from such a frightful dis- 
aster, but they were never able to find her 
out. The station-master and Jack Spen- 
cer kept their secret well. The only sub- 
scription that ever reached its destination 
was Tom Middleton’s. His wife some- 
times wears a very ugly bracelet set with 
a couple of very large and ponderous gold 
coins. When people question her about it 
she replies that it is a medal Tom once 
awarded her for a race she won. It is 
generally understood that she refers to 
some rowing match or horseback ride, for 
there are boats on the pond now, saddle 
horses in Tom’s stable, and a tennis court 
on the lawn. But even as she answers, 
Kate sees again the railroad train, with its 
precious living freight, thundering on to 
destruction, and a woman, bare-headed, 
wild-eyed, with draggled dress and bleed- 
ing feet, racing desperately across a rough 
country in a mad effort to avert the impend- 
ing danger.— The Argonaut. 


“WELL, YOU SHAN’T HAVE IT.” 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Two children were on the street, the 
elder rolling a little cart. On being in- 
vited to drive with their parents, the elder 
said to the younger, ‘*You don’t want my 
dirty qld cart, do you?” 

“Yes, I do,” said the little one. 


“Well, you shan’t have it, for it is 
mine.” 


Men and women are like these children. 
“You do not wish to vote, do you? It 


is adirty business, not fit for you,” say 
the men. 


“Yes, we do,” reply the women. 

“But you do not wish for the higher ed- 
ucation of colleges and technical schools?” 

“Yes, we do. We wish to use the talents 
God has given us.” 


“You do not wish for any voice in the 
church?” 


“Yes, wedo. For two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the church are women, and 
their money is freely given to build 
churches, chapels and parish houses, and 
all missionary work is greatly aided by 
them. They make sacrifice of time, ease 
and recreation of both mind and body, of 
which few men have any conception or 
4ppreciation.” 

But in reply men say, ‘We are stronger 
than you, and besides, all these things 
are already ours, and might is right.” 

mes a person owning a house will 
let out a part, giving what are called “‘priv- 
ileges.” It looks to most women as if 
men give us the privilege, as it were, of 
the kitchen and attic of the church; that 
is, we do the most of the work, and live in 
the attic of spiritual life, and they claim all 
other duties and privileges. This is some 
men’s idea of the church, but not the true 
and right one. H. A. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
BABY’S PIGS. 
BY EUDORA 8. BUMSTEAD. 


Ten little pigs that grow and thrive, 
Rosy and plump and clean; 

Two little pens, each holding five, 
And the owner is Baby ’Gene. 

They wriggle about, and root and dig, 
And push again and again, 

Till at last we find one dear little pig 
Is out of the little red pen. 


Baby ’Gene is a little old man, 
Bald and serious, too. 

He looks to the pigs whenever he can, 
But he has a great deal to do. 

And this little pig says he’ll get some corn, 
And the next one cries: ““O where?”’ 

And the little one says: ‘‘In grandpa’s barn!” 
And the great one knows it’s there. 


Four pearly grains he can plainly see; 
Have them he must and will; 
He strains and struggles—but ‘‘quee—quee—quee,” 
He can’t get over the sill! 
So he’s given it up, and off he goes 
(With Grandfather 'Gene before), 
Snubbing and rubbing his little bare nose 
On the way to the pantry door. 


You queer little pig, you’re ever so bold, 
But it never, never will do! 

The great wide world would be cruel and cold 
To a little pink mite like you. 

Mamma must bring her needle and yarn 
And build up the fence again, 

For the five little pigs would be quite forlorn 
Outside of the little red pen. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE ROBIN REDBREAST. 


(From the German.) 








A robin redbreast came in the middle of 
a cold winter to the window of a good- 
natured peasant, as if he would willingly 
come in. Then the peasant opened the 
window and took the little creature ten- 
derly in. Soon the little bird began to 
pick up the crumbs which fell from the 
table, and the little children of the peas- 
ant became very fond of the pretty robin 
redbreast. 

But when the spring came and the 
bushes began to cover themselves with 
leaves, the pexsant opened his window, 
and the little guest flew to the near forest 
and builded him a nest and sang a joyful 
little song. 

Now, listen! When the winter returned, 
then the robin redbreast came once more 
to the dwelling of the peasant and brought 
with him his little wife. The peasant and 
his children were delighted to see the little 
creatures look about them so confidently, 
and the children said, ‘*The little birds 
look at us as if they would like to say 
something to us.” 

Then the father answered, “If they 








| 


could talk to you, my children, they would | 


say, Confidence begets confidence, and 
love produces love. MRS. M. C. L. R. 
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THREE LITTLE GOOSEY-GOSLINGS. 


There were once three little yellow and 
white goslings who had no mother. One 
day they went out walking and met an old 
gray goose. 

“Good morning,” said the goose. 
‘*Where are you going this fine morning?” 

‘*We are hunting for a home,” said the 
three little yellow and white goslings; 
‘tand we don’t know where to go.” 

‘Come with me,” said the gray goose. 
“*T have a nice home in a barrel up by the 
barn, and no little goslings to put in is. 
Come with me and I will be your mother.” 

The three little yellow and white gos- 
lings bobbed their heads and looked so 
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pleased that the old goose wanted to kiss | 


them, only she didn’t know how. 

So she started off for her barrel and the 
three little goslings waddled after. But 
there was an old fox watching them from 
behind a tree. 

‘Ha! ha!” said the fox to himself. * 
see three little yellow and white goosey- 
goslings. I think I'll catch one for my 
supper.” 

He crept softly through the grass and 
was just going to pounce on one of the 
goslings when the old goose turned around 
and flapped her wings right in his face. 

“Boo! boo!” said the godse; “away 
with you! away with you!” and frightened 
the fox off into the woods. 

The next morning the old gray goose 
said to the little goslings, ‘‘Come, my 
dears. Let us go down to the brook and 
swim.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the yellow and white 
goslings; and they all waddled off to- 
gether. 

When they came to the brook the old 
goose jumped in first, and the three little 
goslings followed after—splash! splash! 
splash! one after the other. 

But the old fox was watching them from 
tye bank. ~ 

‘“Ha! ha!” he said to himself. “I spy 
three little yellow and white goosey-gos- 
lings. I think I'll catch one for my break- 
fast.” So he jumped into the brook, and 


the little goslings ducked their heads into - 


the water and out again, without once look- 
ing behind them. 

But the old gray goose was on the watch 
and she jumped at the fox, and flapped her 
wings in his face. She splashed the water 





iu his eyes, and shrieked out.at the top of 
her voice: ‘Boo! boo! away with you! 
away with you!” 

This so frightened the fox that he scram- 
bled up the bank as fast as his legs would 
carry him, ran off into the woods, and 
never came back again. 

The three little goslings went back to 
live in the barrel, and grew up, each of 
them, to be a big mamma goose, and to 
have little yellow and white goslings of 
her own.—Z. Annette Hills, in Our Little 
Ones. 








Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
bet blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Smmmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“I suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my syste’ 
purifies my blood, sharpens pay, sppett , an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


“Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mads 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


GREAT BARGAIN! 


We will send, post- 
age paid, the first vol 
ume of Magazine, 


- 





Twelve Numbers,” to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, oo baer 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 


| +=The Jenness- Miller 
: = Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


Slim Persons 


and all who are reduced in weight from overwork, 
nervousness, excessive care or severe mental 
strain, will have no difficulty in gaining flesh and 
general health if they take 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


regularly according to directions. This we guar- 
antee without any hesitation, as we have yet to 
meet a slim or exhausted person who did not gain 
in weight rapidly while taking it. 


GAINED 331-2 POUNDS, 
Pawtucket, R. I., March 21, 1886. 

J.A.Macese & Co. Dear Sirs—I write to in- 
form you that I have been taking your Emulsion 
of Cod-Liver Oil, combined with hypophosphites 
and extract of malt, ever since the nineteenth of 
last November. It was recommended to me by 
Dr. Healey, of Newburyport, Mass., and while 
in the Anna Jacques hospital I continued to take 
it up to the first of March, and in the meanwhile 
= 33 1-2 pounds of flesh from its effects. 

incerelv yours, Frank W. HENNESSEY, 
206 Mineral Springs Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Alsc of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { EDITORS. 


SUBSORIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HopxKIns, and others, Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hu > 

dress 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


238 AVON STREBT. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cents; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents; 
eats, Vegetables. and aay &c., of delicate 
cooking and se . All the luxuries and 8 
of the season coo to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dressing-Rooms for Ladies. 




















Se aties 


t free. 








For Ladies, Misses, 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 


THE CUT 





\} HH Infants, icular 
y ’ 


‘ 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in \. 
For Ohildren and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of sia. vic ime Lic 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this specitentone garment. 


GEORGE FROS'l & CO., 279 


may be remov 

and with full bust; the construction of is 
' Thin 2 Cazect trout, 00 Sat a govect aad o perfect bast ou port ls provided 
awe Within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Risto, as made ter and 
tho growing little ones has been given in s' 
large variety of sizes, all ages can 


Laced 
“* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones......... 
611, “ “ * Boned 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sa 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in : parm Mention THE Woman’s JOURNAL. 
4a One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 








BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


Children and Infants. 


hich, owing to the of the bone 


its the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 


pests exhetibnte die cosnste, ond eany bo worn ethos 
or pry construction 


to the physical pro ions and requirements of 
Roping the parts, ond from tho 
perfectly fitted from stock. 


PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.......... evccces -$1.75 
“ oi, “ « “ Bon cove B 


e Front onl 
Back, Boned Front and Back. 


Deccense 





“ 621, Children’s—without Bones.........................., 75 
* 631, Infante’ ad “ 76 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


TORRE Cee eee eee eeeeeeee 


actory, 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
rte peculiar -to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white aad scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring nevatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TT. FOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Parposes 














Some of the reasons why this Steve should be 

examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 

1, It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. lt uses very little ofl; four cents per day will buy 
oil for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves, 

6. ‘The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil, that 
can be compared with it. 

send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washing- 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 8 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 


ON’ TAKE YOUR 
CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 

The RENOVO?” Process, 


Without removing from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned in two years. The first and original process 
started in August, 1884. By this process all dirt is re- 
moved, stains taken out and colors restored; also acts 
as a disinfectant and is MOTH proof. Many testimo- 
nials from prominent Boston families and firms can be 
shown, Send postal or call, and we will give estimates, 
Beware of imitations, 


ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY, 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 
Formerly 137 Pearl Street. 
The ‘‘Renovo” Process created a great sen- 
sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 


Canfield Seamless 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOB. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Upens 9th Month,1}th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 

ratus. Deine oe and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. orol 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
peecemace or Annual Announcement address the 

ecre , Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 


t., Chicago, Ill. 
- BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 

Chronic diseases a ality, Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously led. 1s 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

iy my Enee ——J_ LT sag Office hours, 

. exce ur ys. Al ning 
reserved for outside Drastice. , — 4 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
erms, For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 





Throop 











consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 


oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........+sseseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE.......ceeescceeescceees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....--ssseeceseess 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Sraduatlos Fet.cscccosscscccce cocesescceces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 





WINE OF COC 





Dress Shields. 


Only reliable 
Shield made. 
Have been 








worn by more 
i, than six million 
} ladies. Sales five 
) times that of any 
Hother Shield 
made in U. Seor 
4 Europe. 
Beware of 
imitations. 


SAMPLE PAIR, 
By Mail, 
25 Cents. 


Pat. in U. 8. ond Europe. 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 


86 Leonard st., New York. 


| CURE FITS! 








merely to stop them for 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY 


foal y ve i 
or G SICKNESS a life-| . 
remedy to cure the worst cases. others ha 
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New England Woman Suffrage Association, 


(Continued from Fifth Page.) 

Rome, or some other potentate who gov- 
erns by divine right. But if, on the con- 
trary, human nature is more virtuous than 
vicious, as I believe it is, if governments 
are best supported by the largest measure 
of virtue within their reach, if women are 
equally virtuous with men, if the whole 
is greater than a part, if the sense and 
sum of human goodness in man and 
woman combined is greater than in that 
of either alone and separate, then the gov- 
ernment that excludes women from all 
participation in its creation, administra- 
tion and perpetuation, maims itself, de- 
prives itself of one-half of all that is wisest 
and best for its usefulness, success and 
perfection. 

At the close of Mr. Douglass’ speech he 
received prolonged applause, to which he 
responded, through the president, by say- 
ing that later on in the evening he would 
tell a story. 

‘The next speaker was Rev.Henry Blanch- 
ard, president of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association. He said: 

We have been trying to find out how 
strong the woman suffrage movement is 
in Maine. We have a good many states- 
men in Maine. Hon. Thomas Reed is 
strongly in favor of it, and is one of the 
vice-presidents of our organization. We 
have another Maine statesman now across 
the water (applause), but notwithstanding 
your plaudits for Mr. Blaine, I have been 
unable to find out how he stands upon this 
question. (Laughter.) I wrote him « 
letter asking for his views, but he did not 
tuke the trouble to reply. He seems to 
have very clear ideas on some subjects, 
notably that whiskey and tobacco should 
be free, as he says they are necessities of 
the working-man. I hope that before he 
comes back he will make up his mind on 
this question. The great obstacle we run 
against in Maine is that women themselves 
do not want the ballot. I not only believe 
it is the right of woman to vote, but I be- 
lieve it is her duty. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of Eng- 
land, was introduced, and said: 


Already it seems to me as though the 
victory hud been won. I know that you 
have a few womeu in America who do not 
want the vote, and a sorry spectacle they 
are. [do not wonder that many men are 
on the wrong side, for they have got what 
they want; but I am ashamed of those 
women who standin cur way. Women of 
America, your stars and your stripes wave 
over you as a badge of freedom; but, until 
you yourselves are free, even your stars 
and stripes are a delusion and a snare! It 
has been said that only the bad women 
would vote, but we bave proved that this 
is not so in England, where we have muni- 
cipal suffrage for women. What nonsense 
it is to say that to give women the vote 
would spoil the home, we strong-minded 
women know. The old idea was that of a 
clinging woman, with her arms clasped 
around the neck of some man to maintain 
her upright position. That was well 
enough as long as the man was sturdy and 
succeeded in business, but how is it when 
sickness and adversity come to him? I 
am surprised that American men do not 
stand up and repudiate it. Some wen in 
England asked the women to get up a din- 
ner for a charitable object, and, after the 
women had raised all the money for 
expenses and got the dinner ready, said 
to them, ‘Dear ladies, we will give you 
tickets for the gallery, where you can sit 
and see us eat.” ‘l'urning then to the seri- 
ous side of the question, Mrs. Chant told 
of the cruel injustice that is inflicted upon 
the poorer classes of women in England. 
She told of an instance where a brutal hus- 
band, who had kicked his wife and stamped 
upon her, was fined just $2.50 for his crime. 
The results of municipal suffrage for 
women in England were stated with great 
force. In one case, where a candidate of 
vile character, supported by the public 
houses, was nominated for mayor of a bor- 
ough, each of the four hundred women 
voters in the place came to the polls, and 
nearly all of them voted for the opposing, 
respectable candidate, who was triumph- 
antly elected. And this was a fair sample 
of the results of the degree of political 
power which women enjoy under the Brit- 
ish government. People talk about women 
having nothing to do with politics because 
their duty is at home. I say that I ought 
to have to do with politics because my 
duty is athome. For the ballot is neces- 
sary to protect the home. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke, of Indi- 
ana, president of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, was the next speak- 
er. He urged that women in this country 
can never be free while men alone make 
the laws by which they are governed. 

Col. T. W. Higgiuson, in a graphic 
speech, described the part played by the 
women of Boston in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. He closed with the words: ‘*What 
women have done women can do, and we 
may yet be glad to call in the women of 
the State to protect the interests of the 
State, as those women, with their knitting- 
needles, protected the anti-slavery men of 
Massachusetts. [Applause.] 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The wembers of the Association met in 
executive session in the Meionion at 10.30 
A.M. The hall was decorated with ban- 
ners from a majority of the eighty-seven 
auxiliary woman suffrage leagues of Mas- 
sachusetts. These banners are inscribed 
with appropriate mottoes. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone called the meeting to 
order. 

Rev. Fielder Israel opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

Committees were appointed; On busi- 
ness and nominations, Mrs. 8. J. L. 
O’Brion, of Maine, Mrs. Mary H. Dow, 
of New Hampshire, (president of the 





Massachusetts, Judith W. Smith, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Elizabeth B. Chace, of Rhode 
Island, Mrs Mary O. Kimball, of Connect- 
icut; On finance, Miss Cora 8. Pond, 
Charlotte Allen, Alice 3. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Louise Tyler, Miss M. A. Molineux. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The report of the Executive Committee 
of the New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was made by the chairman, Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith, as follows: 

This association has held two conven- 
tions during the last year, and has sent 
speakers to meetings in ali the New Eng- 
land States, except Connecticut. ‘The first 
convention was held in White’s Opera 
House, Concord, N. H., on June 29 and 30. 
On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, president of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. Ar- 
menia 8. White, president of the New 
Hampshire Association, Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles. and Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert and 
Col. Joseph Wentworth, of New Hamp- 
shire, addressed the conveution. In the 
evening addresses were made by Mrs. 
Stone, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Claf- 
lin and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. On Thurs- 
day morning (Mrs. White having positive- 
ly declined a re-election) the convention 
elected Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert, of Keene, 
president of the State organization; Mrs. 
Armenia 8. White, of Concord, vice-presi- 
dent, with fifteen others from different 
parts of the State; Mrs. Mary H. Ela, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. A. W. Hobbs 
treasurer; and thirteen ladies and gentle- 
men from different parts of the State ex- 
ecutive committee. This committee was 
instructed to assign to each member a spe- 
cial department of work; also to try to se- 
cure a co-operative committee in each out- 
side organization, and in each representa- 
tive district. On Thursday afternoon ad- 
dresses were made to a tine audience by 
Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Claflin, Mrs. 
Bowles and others. A special committee, of 
which Mr. Blackwell was one,was appoint- 
ed to present the subject of municipal suf- 
frage for women to the Legislature the next 
week. The delegates and friends accepted 
an invitation to the Governor’s reception 
in the evening, and special attentions were 
paid the speakers of the convention. ‘This 
social recognition of the convention was 
an encouraging contrast to the attitude of 
the community towards suffragists in past 
times, when they were ignored and avoid- 
ed. 

A second convention was held in New- 
port, R. I., August 11. In spite of a tem- 
pest, nearly three hundred people met in 
the afternoon in the Casino. On the plat- 
form were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who 
presided, and many other notable people. 
After a beautiful musical invocation by 
Miss Fisher, addresses were made by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
president of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Senator Chace, and Rev. Messrs. Scott 
and Still. A letter of encouragement was 
read from Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, presi- 
dent of the R. I. Association. At the 
close of this session a meeting of citizens 
of Newport was held, and a league formed. 
Notwithstanding the rain, one hundred 
and fifty were present in the evening. 
Excellent addresses were made by Mrs. 
Howe, Senator Foulke, of Indiana, Mrs. 
Livermore and Henry B. Blackwell. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, who was in the audi- 
ence, was cordially invited by Mrs. Stone 
and Mr. Foulke to a seat on the platform, 
and addressed the Convention. The meet- 
ing closed with singing Mrs. Howe’s Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic, by Miss Fisher, 
the audience joining in the chorus. Suf- 
fragists were present from Iowa, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and New York. Besides 
suftragists from Providence and other 
Rhode Island localities, there were twenty 
representatives of woman suffrage leagues 
of Massachusetts. ‘These enjoyed a de- 
lightful drive to the beach, and through 
the principal avenues, in the morning. 
The arrangements were admirably made 
by Miss Cora Scott Pond. The annual 
meeting of the. Maine Woman Suffrage 
Association was held in Portland Septem- 
ber 20. After the election of officers, 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, the president, gave 
an address; after which he introduced 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, who was warmly re- 
ceived and eagerly listened to. She was 
followed by Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 
Leaflets were distributed, as they are at 
all our meetings. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont W. 
8. A. met at Bellows Falls, Jan. 17 and 18. 
‘The secretary, Miss Laura Moore, read an 
interesting and encouraging report, which 
was followed by an address by Mr. Black- 
well. Officers were elected and admira- 
ble speeches followed by ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Vermont. A paper was read in 
the afternoon by Mrs. Mary H. Semple, 
of Lowell, Mass., and was followed by 
short speeches by Messrs. Chace, Todd, 
Blackwell and others. Resolutions were 
adopted, questions and objections were 
sent up by the audience and answered by 
persons designated by the president; an 
excellent precedent, [ think, to be fol- 
lowed. Wednesday evening the church 
was filled to overflowing, and after a half- 
hour’s speech by Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore made the closing address. From 
beginning to close the meeting was earn- 
est and enthusiastic, showing that the 
Green Mountain State is becoming thor- 
oughly aroused and interested in the 
woman suffrage agitation. 10,000 leaflets 
have been sent to Vermont during the 
last year. JUDITH W. SMITH, 

For Ex. Com. 

Rev. Henry Blanchard made the report 

of the work of the Maine Society . 
MAINE. 

Rev. Henry Blanchard, president of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, re- 
ported for his State. He found that many 
of the most distinguished advocates of 


ual suffrage had been born in Maine. 
The State suffers by their exodus. Gov. 








Moreover, many of the politicians of the 
State were unwilling to do much for 
woman ut however strongly they 
believed in cause. Mr. Bla 

gave some illustrative incidents, and said 
his lips tingled with desire to speak out 
the names. Hereafter he should turn 
aside from some of these. They may be 
silent because of opposition of wives or on 
account of unpopularity of the cause in 
certain circles, but he should turn to other 
men to ask assistance. 

The work in Maine must be long con- 
tinued. Hon. Thos. 8B. Reed thinks 
woman suffrage will come suddenly, and, 
very likely, sooner than some workers an- 
ticipate. Mr. Blackwell thinks that Maine 
is a favorable field, but Mr. Blanchard 
was not quite as sanguine as these two 
gentlemen. There are obstacles to suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, he should not be dis- 
couraged. He rather liked to espouse un- 
popular causes. He saw that there was 
plenty of work to be done. He was not 
to be discouraged thereby. There are 
helpers for the cause. ‘The Grangers, 
under the leadership of Gov. Robie, the 
Knights of Labor, many thoughtful men 
and women, are considering and advocat- 
ing equal suffrage. In this connection he 
told of the Diaz Union ia Saco, of which 
he had recently written a letter published 
in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
must work bravely and earnestly. Meet- 
ings will be held, petitions will be circu- 
lated. The Legislature will be asked to 
grant municipal mernge. Under the 
auspices of the society, Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace, mother of Gen. Lew Wallace, 
had recently spoken in Lewiston, Bangor, 
Augusta and Portland. She was greeted 
by large audiences, and will help the cause 
by her persuasive words. 

Mr. Blanchard desires us to state that 
he depends also very largely upon the ef- 
fective co-operation of the W. C. T. U. of 
Maine, whose president is Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, and whose superintendent of the 
franchise department, an esteemed lady 
physician of Lewiston, is doing admirable 
work. 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney read the Ver- 


mont report. 
VERMONT. 


As no Legislature was convened in Ver- 
mont in 1887, the work of the Association 
during the past year has been prepara- 
tory—a setting in order of forces—and 
has been a year of progress all along the 
lines. The plan proposed by the N. E. 
W. 5S. A., at its last annual meeting, to 
hold a bazaar and festiyal in December in 
Boston, at which gathering all State Asso- 
ciations were invited to be represented, 
was, by the executive committee of the 
Vermont W. 8S. Association, warmly ap- 
proved ; and concurrence therein was unani 
mously voted. ‘To carry out this plan and 
provide furnishings for a table at the 
Bazaar, in addition to the routine work of 
the Association, occupied the thought and 
attention of Vermont workers during the 
months preceding December. As a result 
of this effort, wherever it was possible to 


“tind workers to solicit donations from the 


people, the response was like that in olden 
time, when the ‘*twise-hearted” men and 
women gave for the temple; and had the 
same effort been continued throughout the 
State that was soeflective in a few towns, a 
like proclamation to “restrain” the people 
from giving would have been necessary, 
as the space in Musie Hall allotted for one 
table would have been too limited to be- 
stow the goods. Many contributed gen- 
erously for the Bazaar, who gave, for the 
first time, to this righteous cause. It may 
be expected an awakened interest will 
follow their gifts. It is probable that 
more people contributed to the cause in 
aid of this plan of work than for any pre- 
vious plan which has ever been adopted, 
and that the agitation of the question was 
thereby much increased. In addition to 
the good accomplished by this educational 
work, the Bazaar brought to the workers 
who attended it new courage and inspira- 
tion; and the generosity of the American 
Society in allowing the States to have the 
‘gross receipts” from their tables, brought 
to the Vermont treasury timely and much- 
needed financial aid. ‘his, with a dona- 
tion of fifty dollars from Mrs. B. Morrison 
Fuller, of Boston, enabled the Association 
to clear itself from all indebtedness, and to 
commence the new year with funds in the 
treasury. Atthe annual meeting of the 
Association held at Bellows Falis,in Janu- 
ary, able and interesting addresses were 
made by the president, Mrs. M. E. Tucker, 
Mrs. ©. J. Clark, Hosea viann, Esq., Rev. 
Geo. 5. Chase, Mrs. M. H. Semple, of 
Lowell, Mass., and others. To further re- 
port the presence of Mr. H. B. Black- 
well during all the sessions, with Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore for the’ closing address, 
makes it unnecessary to add that the meet- 
ing was one of interest and _ profit. 
Minutes of this meeting have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and distributed 
in the State. The plans of work taken up 
since the annual meeting, and still in 
progress, are petition work, to secure, if 
possible, municipal suffrage for women at 
the next session of the Legislature; to se- 
cure endorsement of the equal rights prin- 
ciple by infinential bodies that assemble in 
the State, and to arrange a series of lec- 
tures for Mrs. Z.G. Wallace. Ata State 
Conference of the Prohibition Party, in 
February, a resolution heartily endorsing 
the principle was adopted, with only one 
dissenting vote. The Republican party 
also, the political party largely in the ma- 
jority in Vermont, at its State Convention 
held April 14 at Burlington, endorsed the 
principle, though in somewhat less un- 
equivocal language. At the annual meeting 
of the M. E.Conference in Vermont, a reso- 
lution endorsing the principle and its expe- 
diency was declared by the bishop to be 
“lost; but soclose was the vote that many 
thought the vote was actually carried. 
The bishop’s decision must, however, staud 
for this year, and may, bly, defrau 
the M. E. Church ys hi 0 been 
a leading church in reforms) 





litical rights of two-thirds of its mem- 

rs. It is fitting that eavh be allowed to 
make a record on this question, whether 
favorable or otherwise. {'o have the sub- 
ject presented where it demands attention 
and must be acted upon deliberately, leads 
to the “‘arrest of thought” which 
conversion. It may also be reported that 
the two ministerial delegates from Ver- 
mont now in attendance upon the General 
M. E. Conference in New York voted af- 
firmatively on the question of admitting 
the women delegates who had been duly 
elected to seats in that body. Of Vermount’s 
lay delegates, one voted in the negative, 
the other was absent. Vermont and Christ’s 
religion are honored by the votes of these 
two worthy ministers. Like another rep- 
resentative woman, these ‘elect ladies” 
“ran with gladness to bring to these pro- 
fessed ‘disciples’ the Lord's message,” but 
‘their words seemed to them as idle tales, 
and they believed them not.” Like their 
Master, they “‘came to their own, and 
their own received them not.” Viewed as 
a whole, a new impetus has been given the 
work in Vermont during the past year. 
For all the instrumentalities that have 
combined to bring this result, we thank 
God and take courage. With a Legisla- 
ture largely Republican, and the party 
pledged to the principle, an eppnemany 
will be given to learn the significance of 
words when found in party platforms. 
We have every reason to expect the pray- 
er of the petitioners will be granted, and 
that municipal suftrage for women may 
be secured. Honored in being the bearer 
to you of fraternal salutations from the 
Vermont W. 8S. A., lam, yours loyally 
and truly, TLAURA MOORE, 

Sec'y Vermont W. 8S. A. 


Mrs. Mary C. Tolman read the Rhode 
Island report. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, May 24, 1888.—As secre- 
tary of the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association, I send in their behalf cordial 
greeting to you at your anniversary meet- 
ing. Our women do not forget their great 
debt to that spirit of co-operation which 
aided them with influence and means in 
their great struggle a year ago. In the 
natural reaction following the defeat of 
the proposed woman suflrage amendment 
at the polls in this State, our Association 
has held but two public meetings this win- 
ter, both very successful and cheering for 
our cause. At its last one, May 18, two 
governors of the State were present, also 
many members of the clerical body in our 
city, attracted by the eloquence of Mrs. 
Laura Ormiston Chant, whose presenta- 
tion of our question from an old world 
outlook was mostinteresting. The women 
of Rhode Island are a strong force for 
woman suffrage, although a comparatively 
small one. Our great need is organization 
in the towns. We sustaived the defeat of 
our amendment without discouragement, 
and, like Santa Anna, we did not know 
when we were beaten. Indeed, the first 
words our president said when told that 
we were defeated at the polls, were: ‘Well, 
what shall we do next?” At our Maret 
meeting Representative Freeman said: 
‘*Wait a few years before trying it again.” 
Let us hope, now that the State has grant- 
ed a further extension of the suftrage to 
male citizens, that the next time our 
amendment is submitted she will grant 
representation to her women, whose rata- 
ble property is nearly or quite seventy mil- 
lion dollars, or one-fourth of the assessed 
value of the entire State. The Committee 
of the Senate, appointed to investigate the 
management of the State institutions at 
Cranston, reported that ‘*The State is a 
great loser through the lack of a greater 
influence of women in the management of 
the State institutions.” 

With fraternal greeting, 
Mary C. PECKHAM, 
Sec’y R. I. W. 8. A. 


(Concluded next week.) 





N. W. 8. A. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The sixth annual meeting of the National 
W.S. A. of Massachusetts was held in the 
Meionaon, Tuesday evening, May 29, the 
president, Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, in the 
chair. The hall was crowded. 

The secretary, Miss L. A. Hatch, read a 
report of the year’s work. 

Mrs. Shattuck gave an account of the 
distinctive ideas and methods of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Baroness Gripenberg, of Finland, 
described the growth of the woman's 
movement in that country. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony gave an excel- 
lent address, which is very inadequately 
reported by the papers, as is the case also 
with most of the other speeches. She re- 
viewed the progress of the suffrage move- 
ment, combated the assertion that women 
can have their rights whenever they want 
them, and advised every Methodist woman 
whose pastor vuted against the admission 
of women as lay delegates, to leave his 
congregation and join that of some more 
enlightened divine. ‘ 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 


Whereas the constitution of Massachusetts 
denies the right of suffrage to all women, but 


secures that right to all men, therefore 
Resolved, That we base our demand for ghe 
ballot upon the principles of exact and eternal 


justice, and declare that the commonwealth of 





sex a crime and brands every woman with what 
Black A ~~ the “infamous and de. 
pe disfranchisement.” 


Resolved, at we thank the Massach 
Legislature for its noble vote in favor of = 


su for but we that this 

did not follow its own rooteat by oy! 

least a ive vote on muni- 
suffrage bill. 


hereas at the convention of a certain relig- 
tou oo? Sine ‘ealiee Jost, boon ex- 
clu n tec © cecided 
that lay members of that church 
unless they are males; therefore 

Resolved, That we suggest that it would he 
more consistent forA re body to be guided 
in its decisions by scriptural rather than by legal 
authority; and we recommend them to take for 
their text at their next quarterly conference : “In 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female.” 

Resolutions were also passed emphasiz. 
ing the importance of securing a sixteenth 
amendment; rejoicing over the success of 
the International Council of Women; con- 
gratulating Mrs. Clara B. Colby upon her 
enterprise in transferring the Woman's 
Tribune from Nebraska to Washington 
during the Council, thus maintaining, for 
a few days at least, the first daily woman 
euffrage paper in the world; and thank- 
ing the press for notices of the meetings 
of the association. 

After the passage of the resolutions, 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant made an eloquent 
address. Miss Clara Barton was called 
upon, and spoke a few words. The clos- 
ing speech was to have been made by Miss 
Alli Trygg, of Finland, but she was pre- 
vented by illness from delivering ir. 


oe 


are not laymen 





7~or 


Ladies should examine the new stock of sum- 
mer gloves which Miss Fisk, 53 West Street, has 
received. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Saturday, 
June 2, Annual Meeting at Wesleyan Hall. Business 
Meeting, for Members ouly, 10 A. M. Public Meet- 
ing at 11A.M. Usual Club Lunch at 1.30 P. M. 








Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Loston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 





LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. S. E. SEWALL. 








MT. CARROLL SEMINARY ‘3c, 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, | 


POUGHEEEPSIE,N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, ‘Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rey. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 





The KINDERGARTEN 


For Home and School. 
SINGLE COPY, 20c.; ONE YEAR, $2.00. 


Kindergarten stories, theory and practice work. 
Circulars free, Best terms to agents. 


ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI88 HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, eo 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 
rivate families for the accommodation of the mem- 
ers of the Institute. 
For further information, address 


MISS 8. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 














Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, © WASHINGTON, D. 0. 





Hours for Meals: | TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 tol0 A. M.| Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 


LUNCH, 12 102 P. M. | 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. MRS. D. S, STOCKHAM, 
PROPRIETOR. 


Same Hours on Sundays. / 


TORER’S BLEACHERY, for twenty-five years 

at 673 Washington St., has removed to Central 

Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, nearly opposite 

Temple Place. Spring styles for hats and bonnets 
now ready. 








FOR LADIES! 
“A 


























LUCY STONE 
B. BLACK W! 
ALICE STONE |! 
JouuiA WARD How 
Mary A. LiveRm 
Mrs. H. M. T. Cutt 
ELIZABETH STUAR 
MARY PUTNAM JA‘ 
Frances EK. WILL 
Mary F. EAsTMA? 
Dr. EMILY BLACK 
Miss MAry E. Be! 
HARRIET PRESCOT’ 
SUSA 
Business Manager 


TERMS—$2.50 a year 
for three months, inad 
CLus RATES—5 co} 
BosTON OFFICE— 
are for sale and subscr 

The Pennsylvania W 
Philadelphia, 1601 Mt. 

Four weeks on t: 

One year on trial 

All remittances shou 
and addressed always 
JOURNAL. 

The paper will conti: 
is received to stop it, 
paid 


Specimen copies sent « 


NEWSPAE 
1, Any person who | 
the toffice — whett 
r’s, or whether 
responsible for the pay 
2. If a person order 
must pay all arrearag« 
tinue to send it until 5 
the whole amount, whe 
the office or not. 


[Entered at the P. 
clase matter. ] 
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EDITORI 


WHO BID 


BY JAMES W 





Who bides his t 
Of honey, in ' 
And though he | 
Joy runs to m 
The birds are he 
And, like a ne 
The roadsides b 
Who bides his 


At the National — 
in Indianapolis, th 
suffrage plank, aft: 
of two hours, stoo 
opposed. The plar 

_7. That the right of 
circumstance of race, 
and that where, from 
withheld from. citizens 
and mentally and mor: 
cise of an intelligent bs 
by the people through | 
eral States, on such e 
may deem wise. 

While we respect 
victions of those wh 
tion, we cannot hel 
party of progress ca 
ried it by a majority 
surprised the most s 
count of the debate 





At the National L 
in St. Louis, a con 
from Mrs. Virginia 
A. Merriweather say 
appointed by the Nat 
Association to pre: 
Woman suffrage to 
Vention, and asking 
allowed ten minutes 
tion. There were c 
ironical applause an 
O'Donoghue, of Nev 
lution that the reque 
Was adopted. 
—_—_———>- 
When Mrs. Merriv 
to speak, so much co 
she could not be he 
form, and before s 
With her written ad 
compelled her to co 
clusion. Such beha 
Plane of thought an 
Vention, so far at les 
of women are concer 
__ 


A singular case, ir 

& Woman to hold off 
tided in favor of the 
Case of Ella S. Br 
McCollum, at Clario 
aWs, a woman can | 
offices. Last autumr 
the Republican ca 
Superintendent. Mis 
dependent candidate, 
¥ three votes, accor: 

the County Supervis 
and the spe 

her favor, from which 
Counsel demurrec 





